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The  most  important  thing  is  to  cultivate 
the  sense  of  Hearing.  Take  pains  early 
to  distinguish  tones  and  keys  by  the  ear. 
The  bell,  the  window-pane,  the  cuckoo, — 
seek  to  find  what  tones  they  each  give 
out.  —  Robert  Schumann. 


NOTE  BY  THE  AUTHOR. 


I  have  pursued  the  course  set  forth  in  this  book  with  pupils  of  various  ages. 
Sometimes,  however,  with  a  very  young  pupil  I  have  found  it  better  not  to 
attempt,  the  first  year,  to  teach  more  of  the  course  than  is  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapters : 
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chord 53 
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These  chapters  will  give  the  pupil  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  major  and 
minor  scales,  and  the  primary  triads  of  the  major  and  minor  keys.  In  my 
own  experience  in  teaching  I  have  found  that  it  has  taken  the  average  pupil 
two  or  three  years  to  take  the  entire  course. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


It  is  often  noticeable  how  deficient  musicians  are  in  knowledge 
of  their  art,  and  how  untrained  their  ears  are  in  the  power  to 
follow  intelligently  harmonic  progressions.  Even  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  more  common  intervals  such  as  major  and 
minor  thirds,  augmented  fifths,  diminished  sevenths,  e'tc,  is 
by  no  means  common.  Nothing  is  more  valuable  to  the 
musician,  be  he  composer,  teacher,  or  executant,  than  some 
degree  of  " inner  hearing/'  i.e.,  the  power  to  feel  accurately 
the  correspondence  between  the  note,  the  written  symbol,  and 
the  outward  effect — the  sound;  so  that  if  one  is  asked  to  sing 
a  minor  third  or  a  major  seventh,  it  can  be  easily  done  ;  or 
so  that  the  same  intervals  may  be  instantly  recognized  when 
played. 

The  author  of  this  little  book,  feeling  that  children  can't  begin 
too  early  to  have  their  ears  properly  trained,  has  compiled  a 
simple  and  yet  thorough  set  of  exercises  and  examples  in  rudi- 
mentary harmony.  Far  too  much  attention  has  hitherto  been 
given  to  the  mere  playing  of  music,  whereas  a  simple  study 
of  harmony  and  the  cultivation  of  the  ear  should  always  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  training  of  the  finders.  A  faithful  use 
of  this  book  with  even  very  young  children  who  have  a  natural 
love  for  music  will  greatly  broaden  their  knowledge,  and  so 
will  raise  the  standard  of  musical  intelligence  among  the  public 
at  large. 

W.  R.  SPALDING, 
Instructor  of  Harmony  in  Harvard  University. 

Cambridge, 

August,   1897. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Tones. 

A  tone  is  a  sound  in  which  pitch  is  perceptible.     The  height 
or  depth  of  a  tone  is  called  the  pitch  of  a  tone. 


Play: 


i=i^ 


The  pitch  of  D  is  higher  than  the  pitch  of  C ;  the  pitch  of  E 
is  higher  than  that  of  D.     The  pitch  of  C  is  lower  than  that  of  E. 

Play  a  tone  that  has  a  higher  pitch  than  B  ;  play  a  tone  that 
has  a  lower  pitch  than  C. 

The  building  material  of  music  consists  of  seven  fundamen- 
tal tones  which  you  hear  when  you  strike  the  white  keys  of  the 
piano  from  C  to  the  C  an  octave  (eight  tones)  above, 


-&— &- 


& 


II 


and  of  the  five  tones  lying  between  these,  that  you  hear  when 
you  play  the  black  keys  between  C  and  D,  D  and  E,  F  and  G, 
G  and  A,  A  and  B,  making  altogether  twelve  tones.  These 
tones  can  be  repeated  in  higher  and  lower  octaves. 

For  example,  say  "  book  "  in  as  high  a  voice  as  you  can  ;  s^  / 

(l) 
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"  book  "  in  as  deep  a  voice  as  you  can  ;  say  rf  book"  in  your  natu- 
ral voice  ;  you  have  always  said  ff  book,"  but  in  different  voices. 
So  the  piano  can  say  C  in  many  different  voices.  How  many 
different  C's,  counting  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  can  you 
play  on  the  piano?  You  have  each  time  played  the  tone  C,  only 
sometimes  higher,  sometimes  lower.  Wherever  you  play  on  the 
keyboard  D  or  E  or  F,  or  any  one  of  the  twelve  tones,  you  will 
be  playing  D  or  E  or  F,  or  one  of  the  twelve  tones,  some- 
times higher,  sometimes  lower. 

The  name  of  the  octave  from  middle  C  to  the  C  an  octave 
higher  is  the  one-lined  octave,  the  octaves  above  are  the  two-, 
three-,  and  four-lined  octaves.  The  octaves  below  the  one-lined 
octave  are  the  small  octave,  the  large  octave,  and  the  contra 
octave. 


3.     Contra  Octave. 


Large  Octave. 
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C    D    E    F    G    A    B 
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Small  Octave. 
*s-<5>-^ 


-=-&-&- 


C    D    E    F    G    A    B 


c   d   e    f    g   a  b 


One-lined  Octave. 


1 


-&■ 


-&-&■ 


-&-&- 


Two-lined  Octave. 


77 


-&-&-■ 


<S> 


Three-lined  Octave. 


>--£2- 


-^--^2- 
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J] 


"Z? 


c   d    e    f    g  a    b 


c    d    e    f    g    a    b 


f     g    a    b 


If  you  should  get  a  letter  from  a  friend  saying  he  had  heard 
g  sung  beautifully,  by  a  famous  tenor,  this  small  g,  with  one 
line  over  it,  would  mean  that  it  was  the  g  in  the  one-lined  oc- 
tave.    Now,  some  one  writes  to  you  that  he  has  at  last  heard 

a  cuckoo  bird's  note,  it  is  g,  e  ;  this  small  g  and  e  with  two  lines 
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over  them  are  in  the  two-lined  octave.     Some  opera  singers  can 

sing  d  and  even  e  ;  d  and  e  with  three  lines  over  them  are  in  the 
three-lined  octave.  A  tone  in  the  four-lined  octave  is  repre- 
sented by  a  small  letter,  as  e  with  four  lines  over  it. 

A  tone  in  the  small  octave  is  represented  by  a  small  letter 
with  no  line  over  it.  This  e  is  played  in  the  small  octave.  A 
tone  in  the  large  octave  is  represented  by  a  large  letter.  This 
E  is  played  in  the  large  octave.  A  tone  in  the  contra  octave 
is  represented  by  a  large  letter  with  one  line  over  it.  This  E 
with  one  line  over  it,  is  played  in  the  contra  octave. 


Play :  c,      d,      Gr,      g,      f,      d,      A,     a,      b. 
The  smallest  distance  between  tones  is  a  half  step.     The  next 


smallest  distance   is  a  whole  step.      Play:   -7£ 1.  This  is  a 


*    ^ 


whole  step  ;  from  C  to  the  tone  produced  by  playing  the  black 
key  between  it  and  D  is  a  half  step.      Two  half  steps  make  a 


whole    step.      Play  :  -7k        — I.     This  is  a  whole  step  ;  from  E 

to  F  -7jk 1  is  a  half  step ;  from  E  to  the  tone  you  hear 

when  you  play  the  black  key  next  to  F  is  a  whole  step. 

Play  a  tone  that  is  a  half  step  higher  than  D. 
Play  a  tone  that  is  a  half  step  higher  than  B. 
Play  a  tone  that  is  a  half  step  higher  than  C. 
Play  a  tone  that  is  a  whole  step  higher  than  Q-. 
Play  a  tone  that  is  a  whole  step  higher  than  F. 
Play  a  tone  that  is  a  whole  step  higher  than  A. 
Play  a  tone  that  is  a  half  step  lower  than  C. 
Play  a  tone  that  is  a  half  step  lower  than  B. 
Play  a  tone  that  is  a  whole  step  lower  than  C. 
Play  a  tone  that  is  a  whole  step  lower  than  F. 
Play  a  tone  that  is  a  whole  step  lower  than  D. 
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Exercise  in  Ear  Training. 

Put  the  pupil  where  he  cannot  see  the  keyboard  ;  play  a  tone  ; 
let  the  pupil  tell  you  the  octave  it  is  in,  and  then  try  to  strike  it 
on  the  keyboard.  I  have  had  two  pianos  when  I  have  used  this 
exercise,  and  have  had  to  repeat  generally  many  times  the  tone 
on  one  piano  before  the  pupil  could  strike  it  on  the  other. 

Play  in  succession  tones  that  are  a  whole  and  a  half  step  apart. 


Thus 


^tr-z^: — &      ^.    tesr- " 


Let  the  pupil  distinguish  between  them ;  then  play  separately 
tones  a  whole  or  a  half  step  apart  and  let  the  pupil  try  to  tell 
you  which  you  have  played. 

Remark.  —  Throughout  the  book  the  exercises  in  ear  training  must  be  left 
to  the  teacher's  discretion ;  they  are  mere  hints  which  the  teacher  must  use 
according  to  the  pupil's  ability.  Singing  is  now  well  taught  in  many  schools, 
and  is  probably  the  best  method  of  cultivating  the  ear ;  but  it  is  essential  that 
when  a  pupil  takes  up  the  study  of  the  piano,  his  ear  should  at  the  same  time 
be  trained,  as  far  as  possible,  to  recognize  the  tones,  intervals,  and  chords  of 
his  instrument. 
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CHAPTER   II. 
The  Major  Scale. 

Play:  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  a,  b,  c. 
This  succession  of  eight  tones  is  the  major  scale.  The  eighth 
tone  of  the  scale  is  the  repetition  of  the  first  tone  an  octave 
higher.  In  German  a  scale  is  called  a  Tonleiter  (tone  ladder). 
The  successive  tones  are  also  called  degrees  of  the  scale  and  are 
numbered  accordingly.  The  first  tone  is  the  first  degree,  the 
second  tone  is  the  second  degree,  etc. 


Major  Scale. 


^ — *- 

1  2 


-& 


.&.. 


jOL 


& 
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There  is  a  whole  step  between  all  the  degrees  except  between 
the  third  and  the  fourth,  and  the  seventh  and  the  eighth.  Be- 
tween each  of  these  there  is  a  half  step.  We  can  make  this 
succession  of  tones,  this  ladder  of  tones,  beginning  on  any  key 
of  the  keyboard,  that  is,  from  any  pitch.     Begin  on  D. 

How  far  must  it  be  from  the  first  to  the  second  degree  ?  A 
whole  step .      (  Strike  it. ) 

How  far  must  it  be  from  the  second  to  the  third  degree  ?  A 
whole  step .      (  Strike  it. ) 

How  far  must  it  be  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  degree  ? 
A  half  step.      (  Strike  it.) 

How  far  must  it  be  from  the  fourth  to  the  fifth  decree?  A 
whole  step.      ( Strike  it.) 

How  far  must  it  be  from  the  fifth  to  the  sixth  degree  ?  A 
whole  step.      ( Strike  it.) 

How  far  must  it  be  from  the  sixth  to  the  seventh  degree? 
A  whole  step.     (Strike  it.) 
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How  far  must  it  be  from  the  seventh  to  the  eighth  degree? 
A  half  step.      (  Strike  it.) 

Form  the  major  scale  from  G,  A,  E,  B.  Form  it  from  each  one 
of  the  twelve  tones. 

Learn  to  say  the  order  of  succession  of  the  major  scale  for- 
ward and  backward.    Thus : 

From  the  first  to  the  second  tone  is  a  whole  step. 

From  the  second  to  the  third  tone,  a  whole  step. 

From  the  third  to  the  fourth  tone,  a  half  step,  etc. 

The  name  of  the  first  tone  of  the  scale  is  the  tonic.  The  tonic 
is  the  most  important  tone  of  the  scale. 

The  name  of  the  fifth  tone  of  the  scale  is  the  dominant.  Domi- 
nant means  ruling;  the  fifth  tone  of  the  scale  is  the  tone  that 
dominates  or  rules  the  key,  and  is  therefore  called  the  dominant. 

The  name  of  the  fourth  tone  of  the  scale  is  the  subdominant. 
Sub  means  under ;  the  fourth  tone  is  the  tone  below  the  domi- 
nant, it  is  therefore  called  the  subdominant.* 

The  name  of  the  seventh  tone  of  the  scale  is  the  leading  tone. 
The  seventh  is  called  the  leading  tone  because  it  leads  a  half  step 
upwards  to  the  tonic  of  the  scale.  You  hear  this  if  you  play  the 
major  scale  and  stop  on  the  seventh  tone. 


Play  :        5. 


^§^==^^=^=1:1 


KJ       -&. 


-&—& 


How  disappointing  this  is  !  Your  ear  is  not  satisfied  till  the 
tonic  of  the  scale  has  been  played. 

Strike  the  tonic  of  the  scale  of  G. 
Strike  the  tonic  of  the  scale  of  F. 
Strike  the  tonic  of  the  scale  of  D. 
Strike  the  dominant  of  the  scale  of  C,  of  F,  of  B,  of  A,  of  B,  of 

*Many  authorities  have  it  that  the  subdominant  or  lower  dominant  is  so 
called  because  it  is  the  same  distance  from  the  tonic  in  descending  as  the  domi- 
nant is  from  the  tonic  in  ascending. 
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D,  of  G.  Strike  the  dominant  of  the  scale  beginning  on  the  black 
key  next  to  C.    Strike  the  dominant  of  other  scales. 

Strike  the  subdominant  of  C,  G,  B,  E,  A.  Strike  the  sab- 
dominant  of  other  scales. 

Strike  the  leading  tone  of  B,  G,  F,  C,  D.  Strike  the  leading 
tone  of  other  scales. 

Strike  the  tonic  of  the  scales  of  which  G,  D,  E,  B,  C,  A,  are  the 
dominant. 

Strike  the  tonic  of  the  scales  of  which  G,  D,  E,  A,  C,  B,  are  the 
subdominant. 

Strike  the  tonic  of  the  scales  of  which  G,  D,  E,  B,  C,  A,  are  the 
leading  tone. 


Exercise  in  Ear  Training. 

Place  the  pupil  where  he  cannot  see  the  keyboard.  Play 
scales  slowly,  correctly,  and  incorrectly ;  the  pupil  must  stop 
you  when  you  play  wrong. 
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CHAPTER   III. 
Perfect  and  Major  Intervals. 

The  distance  between  two  tones  is  an  interval. 

The  interval  from  the  first  to  the  second  tone  of  the  major 
scale  is  the  interval  of  a  second. 

From  the  first  to  the  third  tone  of  the  major  scale  is  the  inter- 
val of  a  third. 

From  the  first  to  the  fourth  tone  of  the  major  scale  is  the  in- 
terval of  a  fourth. 

From  the  first  to  the  fifth  tone  of  the  major  scale  is  the  inter- 
val of  a  fifth. 

From  the  first  to  the  sixth  tone  of  the  major  scale  is  the  inter- 
val of  a  sixth. 

From  the  first  to  the  seventh  tone  of  the  major  scale  is  the 
interval  of  a  seventh. 

From  the  first  to  the  eighth  tone  of  the  major  scale  is  the  inter- 
val of  an  octave. 

Prime  is  the  name  given  to  a  unison,  see  Example  6.  If  you 
should  sing  c  and  some  one  else  should  sing  c,  you  would  be  sing- 
ing in  unison,  you  would  be  singing  a  prime.  A  prime  is  writ- 
ten by  two  notes  of  the  same  name,  representing  the  same  pitch. 
The  intervals  of  the  major  scale  reckoned  from  the  tonic  are  called 
normal  intervals. 


Normal  Intervals. 
Prime. 
(Unison,)   Second.     Third.      Fourth.        Fifth.        Sixth.      Seventh.     Octave. 


6. 


|=d=|l^^H=g=E^=feg=lsdl 
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These  intervals  are  divided  into  two  kinds,  perfect  intervals 
and  major  intervals. 

The  perfect  intervals  are  the  prime  (unison),  the  fourth,  the 
fifth,  and  the  octave. 
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7. 


I 


Perfect  Intervals. 
Perfect  prime.  Fourth.  Fifth. 


Octave. 


p 


I £2- 


^> 


II 
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The  major  intervals  are  the  second,  the  third,  the  sixth,  and 
the  seventh. 

Major  Intervals. 
A    Major  second.  Third.  Sixth.  Seventh. 


8. 


1ST 


1 


-&- 


Intervals  of  a  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  are  intervals 
reckoned  from  the  tonic  of  the  major  scale  to  the  repetition  of 
the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  tones  of  the  scale  an  octave 
higher. 


Major 
ninth. 


Major 
tenth. 


9. 


& 


-&.. 


Perfect 
eleventh. 
^ 


Perfect 
twelfth. 

£2 


II 


■&- 


-&- 
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The  tones  that  form   each  of  the   different  intervals  can  be 
struck  together  or  in  succession.     For  instance,  a  perfect  fifth 

m 


can  be  played 


i 


\ 


Remember  —  this  is  very  important  —  that  the  intervals  of  the 
major  scale,  reckoned  from  the  tonic,  are  perfect  or  major,  and 
that  from  these  two  kinds  of  intervals,  perfect  and  major,  all 
other  intervals  are  formed. 

Write  out  in  a  blank  harmony  book  the  scale  of  C,  marking 
the  whole  and  the  half  steps,  and  the  perfect  and  the  major  inter- 
vals of  the  key,  reckoned  from  the  tonic,  as  shown  on  page  91.* 

*  The  pupil  should  reserve  in  his  blank  harmony  book  an  entire  page  for 
each  key. 
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Exercise  in  Ear  Training. 

Place  the  pupil  where  he  cannot  see  the  keyboard.  Try  to 
teach  him  to  recognize  by  ear  the  intervals  in  Examples  7  and  8. 
Play  the  perfect  prime  and  the  perfect  fifth  in  succession. 


m 


&&- 


Tell  the  pupil  what  intervals  you  have  played,  and  let  him  dis- 
tinguish between  them  ;  do  the  same  with  the  perfect  fourth  and 
the  perfect  fifth : 


i 


i 


KJ  -&- 


then  play  the  perfect  octave  and  the  perfect  fourth.  Play  other 
combinations  of  perfect  intervals  till  the  pupil  can  distinguish 
between  the  perfect  intervals ;  then  play  the  perfect  intervals 
separately  till  the  pupil  can  recognize  them  all.  Then  treat  the 
major  intervals  in  the  same  way.  Play  perfect  and  major  inter- 
vals in  succession,  until  the  pupil  can  recognize  any  interval 
given  in  Examples  7  and  8,  when  it  is  struck  separately. 

If  the  pupil  has  not  a  quick  ear,  let  him  distinguish  at  first 
between  the  major  second  and  perfect  fifth,  the  major  seventh 
and  perfect  fourth,  etc. 

Strike  each  interval  simultaneously  and  successively,  that  the 
pupil  may  learn  to  recognize  the  intervals  when  they  are  played 
either  way. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

Signature. 

This  sign  j£  is  called  a  sharp,  and  when  it  is  placed  before  a 
note  it  means  that  the  note  is  to  be  played  a  half  step  higher. 

This  sign  y  is  called  a  flat,  and  when  it  is  placed  before  a  note 
it  means  that  the  note  is  to  be  played  a  half  step  lower. 

This  sign  x  is  called  a  double  sharp,  and  when  it  is  placed  be- 
fore a  note  it  means  that  the  note  is  to  be  played  a  whole  step 
higher. 

This  sign  yj?  is  called  a  double  flat,  and  when  it  is  placed  be- 
fore a  note  it  means  that  the  note  is  to  be  played  a  whole  step 
lower. 

This  sign  jl  is  called  a  natural,  and  when  it  is  placed  before  a 
note  it  means  that  the  note,  having  been  previously  raised  by  a  jj 
or  lowered  by  a  y,  is  to  be  played  as  it  was  before  the  sharp  or 
flat  was  added. 

Play:  pjf,  G#,  A#,  Bb,  B#,  0%  Cb. 

r-fe 


Play 


:|St— *t        g    I-      d$  and  eb  are  enharmonic,  that  is  they 


are  the  same  tone 
Play: 


Play 


— j- 1.     f  $  and  gb  are  enharmonic. 

— $&--$&~—\-     a#  and  bb  are  enharmonic. 


We  say    that    eft  and    d|?    -|^r—  I  are  the   same  tone. 

They  are  exactly  the  same  tone  on  the  piano,  but  a  singer,  a 
violin  or  a  cello  player,   or  whoever  plays  an  instrument  that 
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can    make    a    difference    between    the    two    tones,  would    plaji 
/£—  a  little  higher  than  it  can  be  given  upon  the  piano, 

EEl  a  little  lower  than  it  can  be  given  upon  the  piano, 


g 


higher  than 


a  little  higher  than 


-=^ 


* 


a    little 


;=fe= 


A  note  with  a  sharp  before  it  is  a  little  nearer  the  note  above 
than  the  piano  can  give  it.  A  note  with  a  flat  before  it  is  a 
little  nearer  the  note  below  than  the  piano  can  give  it.     Ask 


a  violin  player  to  play  -fe— — — j  and  -7fc  I  for  you.     If 

you  listen  very  attentively,  you  will  hear  a  shade  of  difference 
between  the  two  tones. 

In  the  writing  of  seven  scales,  sharps  are  required. 

The  seven  successive  tones  of  the  major  scale  must  be  written 
by  seven  successive  notes  —  these  notes  must  be  raised  and 
lowered  as  required  by  sharps  or  flats  ;  no  note  must  be  repeated 
or  skipped.     Play  the  scale  beginning  on  g.     The  seventh  tone 

is  produced  by  striking  the  black  key  between  f  and  g ;    this 

tone  is    a  half  step    higher  than  f,  therefore   fit,    and   is  writ- 


ten 


I.      It  mu 


st  not  be  written 


m- 


though  the 


—      ~  Li 

tone  would  be  the  same  for  the  seventh  note  from  g,  fft  must  not 
be  skipped. 

Good.  Bad. 


10.  - 


-& 


k^ 


-&- 


J5L. 


&- 


jZL 


^2 a. 


-<& 


ii 


The  tonics  of  the  scales  with  sharps  are  to  be  found  up* 
wards,  from  C,  a  perfect  fifth  apart. 
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The  tonic  of  the  scale  that  has  one  sharp  is  G,  a  perfect  fifth 
higher  than  C.  The  tonic  of  the  scale  that  has  two  sharps  is  d, 
a  perfect  fifth  higher  than  G.  The  tonic  of  the  scale  that  has 
three  sharps  is  a,  a  perfect  fifth  higher  than  d.  The  tonic  of 
the  scale  that  has  four  sharps  is  e,  a  perfect  fifth  higher  than 
a,  etc.      (See  Example  11.) 


One     Two   Three    Four    Five 
sharp.   sharps,  sharps,   sharps,  sharps. 


Six 
sharps. 


Seven 
sharps. 


ii. 


m 


& 


— ^ 


m 


C:T 


G:I       D:l       A: I 


E:\ 


<s> 


ii 


B:  I       F#:I       C'p.  I 


In  the  writing  of  seven  other  scales,  flats  are  required.  Play 
the  scale  beginning  on  f.  The  fourth  tone  is  produced  by  playing 
the  black  key  between  a  and  b.     This  tone  is  a  half  step  lower 

than  b,  therefore  b|?,  and  is  written  thus   -(fjyk^11  •     It  must  not 

be  written  aft,  though  the  tone  would  be  the  same,  for  the  third 
note  from  f,  a,  must  not  be  repeated. 


Good. 


12. 


-g? — g- 


Bad. 


P 


G>- 


-&~V& 


The  tonics  of  the  scales  -with  flats  are  to  be  found  down- 
wards from  c,  a  perfect  fifth  apart. 

The  tonic  of  the  scale  that  has  one  flat  is  f,  a  perfect  fifth  lower 

than  c.  The  tonic  of  the  scale  that  has  two  flats  is  b|?,  a  perfect 
fifth  lower  than  f.  The  tonic  of  the  scale  that  has  three  flats  is 
el?,  a  perfect  fifth  lower  than  bj?,  etc.      (See  Example  13.) 


-<&- 


13. 


One 
flat. 


Two 

flats. 


Three 
flats. 


-- bfs> — 


m 


Four 
flats. 


Five 
flats. 


Six 
flats. 


Seven 
flats. 


=5 


C:I       F:I      B\>:I      Et> :  I 


Aft:  I 


fes; 
D\>;I     Gb:I     Ct? :  I 


1 


~"\ 
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When  a  piece  is  written  in  the  key  of  G,  every  F  that  occurs 
does  not  have  a  jt  before  it,  but  a  +£  is  put  at  the  beginning  of 

l — -Q-Tt — ■ 

the  piece  on  the  fifth  line  :  -7k      I        This  means  that  every  F  is 

to  be  played  sharp. 

When  a  piece  is  written  in  the  key  of  F,  every  B   that  occurs 
does  not  have  a  \?  before  it,  but  a  flat  is  put  at  the  beginning  of 

the  piece  on  the  third  line  :   -jf\b  This  means  that  every  B 


that  occurs  is  to  be  played  flat. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  other  keys. 

The  sharps  or  flats  of  the  key  in  which  a  composition  is 
written  are  not  indicated  before  the  different  notes,  but  are  put 
at  the  beginning  and  effect  the  whole  composition.  Sharps  and 
flats  thus  indicated  are  called  the  signature. 


Write  out  in  your  blank  harmony  book  the  scale  of  G,  marking 
the  whole  and  half  steps,  and  the  perfect  and  major  intervals 
reckoned  from  G,  in  the  same  manner  as  you  did  in  the  key  of  C. 
Then  write  out  the  scale  of  D,  and  the  perfect  and  major  intervals 
reckoned  from  D.  Then  the  scales  of  A,  B,  B,  F#,  Ctf,  and  the  per- 
fect and  major  intervals  from  the  tonic  of  each  of  these  scales. 
Then  write  the  scales  that  have  flats  and  the  perfect  and  major 
intervals  from  the  tonic  of  each  of  these  scales.* 


Exercise  in  Ear  Training. 

Put  the  pupil  at  a  distance  from  the  piano,  play  the  perfect 
intervals  in  the  key  of  G  as  you  did  in  the  key  of  C,  consecutively, 
then  separately ;  then  play  the  major  intervals  in  the  same  way 


*  The  teacher  may  find  it  advisable  for  the  pupil  to  wait  till  he  has  studied 
the  twelve  following  chapters  and  written  the  relative  minor  scales  of  the 
scales  with  sharps,  before  he  writes  out  the  scales  with  flats  and  their  relative 
minor  scales. 
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until  the  pupil  can  recognize  by  ear  any  perfect  or  major  interval 
from  the  tone  G  when  it  is  struck  separately.  When  this  has 
l>een  accomplished  in  the  key  of  G,  do  the  same  in  D,  in  E,  etc., 
until  the  pupil  gradually  learns  the  perfect  and  major  intervals 
from  all  the  keynotes.  This  of  course  cannot  be  accomplished 
in  a  week  or  a  month,  but  the  exercise  should  be  continued  with 
other  exercises.  It  might  be  taken  up  in  the  key  in  which  the 
pupil  is  studying  a  composition,  or  in  which  he  is  practising  a 
scale. 


J6 
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CHAPTER   V. 

The  Primary  Triads  in  Major. 

A  chord  is  three  or  more  tones  struck  together.  A  chord 
of  three  tones  is  called  a  triad.  We  will  first  study  a  major 
triad.  We  can  build  a  major  triad  on  any  tone.  The  tone  we 
start  from  is  the  root  of  the  triad ;  if  we  add  to  the  root  a 
major  third  and  perfect  fifth  we  have  a  major  triad. 


14. 


S 


Major  Triads. 


jQ~ 


i 


When  this  was  explained  to  a  little  pupil,  she  was  told  to  play 
a  major  triad  and  to  take  D  as  the  root.  ?f  If  D  is  the  root,  is 
the  third  the  stem,  and  the  fifth  the  leaves?"  she  asked.  If  we 
think  of  the  tone  from  which  we  start  as  the  root  out  of  which 
the  chord  grows,  this  little  pupil  was  not  far  wrong  in  wanting 
to  have  the  third  for  the  stem  and  the  fifth  for  the  leaves. 


Build  a  major  triad  on  P. 
Build  a  major  triad  on  D. 
Build  a  major  triad  on  Di?. 
Build  a  major  triad  on  E. 
Build  a  major  triad  on  Eb,  F$,  etc. 

The  triads  built  on  the  first,  fourth,  and  fifth  degrees  of  the 
major  scale  are  major  triads. 

The  triad  built  on  the  tonic  is  called  the  tonic  triad. 

The  triad  built  on  the  dominant  is  called  the  dominant  triad. 

The  triad  built  on  the  subdominant  is  called  the  subdominant 
triad. 

The  tonic,  dominant,  and  subdominant  triads  are  the  primary- 
triads,  and  together  contain  all  the  tones  of  the  scale. 
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Primary  Triads. 
a.  b. 


15. 


m^^^^mm^ 


C:^l~ 


The  tonic  triad  is  designated  by  the  Roman  numeral  I,  written 
large. 

The  dominant  triad  is  designated  by  the  Roman  numeral  V, 
written  large. 

The  subdominant  triad  is  designated  by  the  Roman  numeral 
IV,  written  large. 

The  close  relation  of  the  primary  triads  to  each  other  is 
shown  in  Example  15,  c. 

The  root  of  the  tonic  triad  is  the  fifth  of  the  subdominant  triad. 
The  root  of  the  dominant  triad  is  the  fifth  of  the  tonic  triad. 

Notice  that  a  triad  can  belong  to  more  than  one  key. 

A  chord  that  has  three  tones  can  have  three  positions.  When 
the  root  of  the  chord  is  the  lowest  tone,  the  chord  is  in  the  first 
position  ;  when  the  third  of  the  chord  is  the  lowest  tone,  the 
chord  is  in  the  second  position ;  when  the  fifth  of  the  chord  is 
the  lowest  tone,  the  chord  is  in  the  third  position. 

Triads  in  their  First,  Second,  and  Third  Positions. 

First     Second     Third       First     Second     Tnird      First     Second     Third 
position. position.position.position.  position. position.position. position. position. 


16. 


If  in  a  chord  you  have  two  tones  that  are  a  fourth  apart  the 
upper  one  is  the  root : 


R00t.       =fc?g=        R00t. 


Open  and  Close  Position  of  Triads. 

The  tones  C,  E,  G  rorm  the  chord  of  C.     They  form  the  chord 
of  C  whether  they  are  played  close  together  or  far  apart.     If  you 

should  play  C,  e,  g,  these  three   tones,   although  so  far  apart, 
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would  form  the  chord  of  C.  When  the  tones  of  a  chord  are 
close  together  the  chord  is  said  to  be  in  close  position ;  when 
they  are  separated  the  chord  is  said  to  be  in  open  position. 

We  shall  learn  more  of  close  and  open  position  in  Chapter 
XIX. 


18. 


i 


Close 
position. 


Chords  in  Close  and  Open  Position. 


Open 
position. 


Close 
position. 


Open 
position. 


-Z5>- 


-¥- 


Close 
position. 


Open 
position. 


■s?- 


i 


(7:1 


& 


C:l 


US 


D:  I 


D:\ 


jO.. 


J&L 


jOL. 


F:l 


22: 


F:  I 


Broken  Chords. 

Often  the  tones  that  form  a  chord  are  not  played  together,  the 
root  of  the  chord  can  be  played  first,  then  the  third,  and  then 
the  fifth  ;  thus  the  chord  of  C  can  be  played  : 


19. 


#- 


m 


-&- 


or 


The  tones  forming  any  chord  can  be  struck  in  succession.  A 
chord  that  has  its  tones  struck  in  succession  is  called  a  broken 
chord. 


Chord  of  D. 


Broken  chord  of  D. 


Chord  of  A.       Broken  chord  of  A. 


20 


l5 


m 


«t 


% 


Chord  of  F. 


"ST 


Broken  chord  of  F. 


II 


Play  the  broken  chords  of  G,  E,  F#,  B,  Et?,  Q$. 
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Of  course  chords  in  their  second  and  third  position  can  also 
be  played  as  broken  chords. 


21, 


Second  position.       Third  position.         Second  position.       Third  position. 


35 


f?m\i  f~f  ifllyiwuixijj 


C:  I 


C:  I 


D:l 


D:  I 


Play  the  broken  chords  of  F,  B,  E,  A,  G,  F#,  Dt>,  in  their  first, 
second,  and  third  positions. 

The  tones  in  a  broken  chord  can  also  follow  one  another,  thus  : 
22. 


r> — <^~ 
C:  I 


ti 


i@i 


After  the  root  the  fifth  can  be  played,  then  the  third,  then  the 
fifth  again.  This  is  a  very  common  way  of  playing  a  broken 
chord.     The  second  position  of  a  chord  thus  broken  would  be  : 


23. 


V:  I 


mil 


The  third  position  of  a  chord  thus  broken  would  be 


24. 


£ 


C:  I 


is 


There  are  a  great  variety  of  ways  of  playing  broken  chords, 


several  of  these  are  given  below  : 


Broken  Triads. 
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-•- 
C:  I 


t 


—  1— g 


^B3 


afc=d=*: 


P=f=* 


1 F 1 F 

i i i i i 


C  :  I 


i        i 


-i«-t-_* 


-     "  t=j==i3£- 


-f0*^\— -g— f— I — i — ( — (■- 1-^        a  ^—s— P— I — f^-i — i— =!— ^l— • • 

=j_# — *— ^= '-^-r-r-r—  -r-'-^-Jr — S* p=£ 


C:  I 


C:I 


Z>:I 


4-4-4 


u 


i  i     |— t~j  i ;  r  «-f  t~~i~i 


-t — m — •- 


«*=H- 


Z>:  I 


D:l 


zjzat 


:J— *: 


hi)!  -FfiJ      *      I     H 


' 


D:  I 


In    Ehmant's  "Petite    Ecole    Melodique,"   Piece   III,    "The 
Chase"  begins  : 


fi 


h. 


iE^Si 


3 


d: 


II 


/ 


P 


9i:fi 


t£-8: 


C  :  I 


C   :  I 


I 

r 

C  :  I 


.  _5f 


^h 


^0 


In  Example  26  the  melody  is  played  with  the  right  hand,  the 
chord  that  accompanies  it  with  the  left.  You  see  that  this  chord 
is  the  tonic  chord  of  C.  Notice  also  that  the  tones  occurring 
in    the    melody  are    tones    belonging    to  the   chord   of   C. 

In  Lebert  &  Starks'  "  Piano  School  "  a  popular  melody  begins  : 
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27. 


9* 


In  Example  27  the  chord  that  accompanies  the  melody  is 
again  the  tonic  chord  of  C,  but  this  time  the  broken  chord  of  C. 
Notice  that  the  tones  that  occur  in  the  melody  belong  to  the 
chord  of  C. 

In  Reinecke's  Collection  of  "Unsere  Lieblinge,"  Piece  III 
begins : 

i— = <- 


The  first  three  tones  in  the  bass  form  the  broken  tonic  chord 
of  the  key  of  G,  which  as  you  see  is  played  four  times. 

You  will  find  that  all  pieces  of  music  end  on  a  tonic  chord, 
and  that  this  last  chord  is  generally  on  the  accented  beat  of  the 
measure.  This  tonic  chord  can  be  preceded  by  the  dominant 
chord  or  by  the  subdominant  chord.  If  it  is  preceded  by  the 
dominant  chord  the  ending  is  called  an  authentic  close  or 
authentic  cadence.  Look  at  Piece  II  in  the  Schumann  Album 
for  the  Young.  It  is  a  soldiers'  march  in  the  key  of  G.  The 
last  two  measures  are  : 


20. 


i 


-H- 


G:V 


i 
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The  last  chord  is  the  tonic  chord  of  the  key  of  G  on  the 
accented  beat  of  the  measure  ;  the  chord  that  precedes  it  is  the 
dominant  chord  of  the  key  of  G ;  the  ending  is  therefore  an 
authentic  cadence. 

When  a  piece  ends  on  the  tonic  chord  preceded  by  the  sub- 
dominant  chord,  the  ending  is  called  a  plagal  close  or  a  plagal 
cadence.  In  Harriet  Jenks'  Collection  of  Songs,  the  hymn, 
"  The  Careful  Gardener,"  is  in  the  key  of  C ;  the  Amen  of  that 
hymn  would  be 


30. 


g: 


£2 


i 


m 


C:  IV 


jQ.- 


The  last  chord  is  the  tonic  chord  of  the  key  of  C  on  the  ac- 
cented beat  of  the  measure  ;  the  chord  that  precedes  it  is  the 
subdominant  chord  ;  the  ending  is  therefore  a  plagal  cadence. 

We  shall  learn  more  of  cadences  in  Chapters  XX,  XXI,  and 
XXII. 

Write  out  the  fundamental  chords  in  all  the  different  keys,  as 
shown  on  page  91,  and  practise  playing  them.  Designate  with 
Roman  numerals  the  tonic, dominant  and  subdominant  chords  in 
the  compositions  upon  which  you  are  working. 


Exercise  in  Ear  Training. 

Place  the  pupil  where  he  cannot  see  the  keyboard,  play  a 
tonic  chord  and  after  it  the  dominant  or  subdominant  chord  of 
the  key.     Ask  the  pupil  to  tell  you  which  you  have  played. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
Minor  Intervals  and  Minor  Triads. 

We  have  learned  that  intervals  are  divided  into  perfect  and 
major  intervals  and  that  from  the  perfect  and  major  intervals  all 
other  intervals  are  formed.  From  major  intervals  minor 
intervals  can  be  formed.  A  minor  interval  is  formed  by 
lowering  the  upper  tone  of  a  major  interval  a  half  step. 


31. 


i 


Major 
third. 


Minor 
third. 


-&- 


*i 


1 


Minor  means  smaller.  Therefore,  when  by  lowering  the  upper 
tone  of* a  major  interval  a  smaller  interval  is  formed,  this  interval 
i3  called  a  minor  interval. 

Play  a  major  second ;  change  to  a  minor  second. 
Play  a  major  third ;  change  to  a  minor  third. 
Play  a  major  sixth ;  change  to  a  minor  sixth. 
Play  a  major  seventh ;  change  to  a  minor  seventh. 
Play  a  major  ninth  ;  change  to  a  minor  ninth. 


32. 


Minor  second. 


Minor  Intervals. 
Third.  Sixth. 


Seventh. 


te^" 


-&- 


ifee: 


1 


^ 


II 


The  major  seventh  from  G  is :  - 


-&- 


The  minor  seventh  from   G  is 


m 


i 

— I.     By    taking   the 


sharp  away  we  have  lowered  the  upper  note  a  half  step  and  do 
not  of  course  need  a  flat. 

When  an  interval  is  to  be  measured,  its  lowest  tone  must  be 
thought  of  as  the  tonic  of  a  major  scale.    If  the  upper  tone  of  the 
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interval   belongs  in  the  scale,   it  must  be  a  perfect  or  a  major 
interval;  if  it  is  a  half  step  less  than  a  major  interval,  it  must  be 

a  minor  interval.     If  the  interval  =7f7         I  were  to  be  measured, 

d,  the  lowest  tone,  would  have  to  be  thought  of  as  the  tonic  of 
the  major  scale  of  D.  Ftt  is  the  third  degree  in  the  scale  of  D, 
f  jl  would  therefore  be  a  minor  (lesser)  third. 

"  A  minor  interval  is  a  major  interval  shortened,"  was  a  young 
pupil's  definition  of  a  minor  interval. 

A  minor  interval  is  a  half  step  less  than  a  major  interval  of 
the  same  primary  name.  The  primary  name  of  an  interval  is 
the  numerical  name. 

b. 


The  primary  name  of  the  intervals  in  Example  33,  a  and  6,  is 
a  third.  The  third  in  Example  33,  a,  is  a  major  third.  The  third 
in  Example  33,  6,  is  a  minor  third. 


34. 


i^i^=J 


The  primary  name  of  the  intervals  in  Example  34,  c  and  df,  is 
a  sixth.  The  sixth  in  Example  34,  c,  is  a  major  sixth.  The  sixth 
in  Example  34,  d,  is  a  minor  sixth. 

When  you  have  to  designate  a  difficult  interval,  it  will  be 
easier  first  to  ascertain  its  primary  name  and  then  to  think  of 
the  lowest  tone  as  the  tonic  of  a  major  scale.  You  can  easily 
ascertain  the  primary  name  of  an  interval  by  counting  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  note.  The  lowest  note  of  an  interval  is 
counted  one.  The  interval  of  a  second  is  represented  by  two 
notes,  the  upper  one  of  which  is  the  second  note  from  the  first : 

Second. 


i 


-^3* 
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The   upper  note  of  the  interval  of  a  third  must  be  the  third 
note  from  the  lowest  note  : 


Third. 


f 


II 


&- 


The  upper  note  of  the  interval  of  a  fourth  must  be  the  fourth 
note  from  the  lowest  note  : 


Fourth. 


ite= 


0 


The  upper  note  of  the  interval  of  a  fifth  must  be  the  fifth  note 
from  the  lowest  note  : 

„    Fifth. 


1 


a. 


b. 


35 
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The  intervals  in  Example  35,  a  and  6,  are  enharmonic.  The 
primary  name  of  the  interval  in  Example  35,  a,  is  a  second, 
because  the  upper  tone  is  represented  by  the  second  note  from 
the  lowest  note. 

The  primary  name  of  the  interval  in  Example  35,  6,  is  a 
third,  because  the  upper  tone  is  represented  by  the  third  note 
from  the  lowest  note. 

Minor  Triads. 

A  triad  made  up  of  a  root,  a  minor  third,  and  a  perfect  fifth  is 
a  minor  triad : 

Minor  Triads. 


36. 
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How  does  a  minor  triad  differ  in  its  construction  from  a  major 
triad? 

The  third  in  a  minor  triad  differs  from  the  third  in  a  major 
triad;  in  a  minor  triad  the  third  is  minor ,  in  a  major  triad  tlte 
third  is  major. 

T<)u  can  easily  distinguish  a  minor  triad  from  a  major  triad,  as 
a  minor  triad  has  a  sad  sound  that  a  major  triad  does  not  have. 
A  minor  triad  can  be  built  on  any  tone. 

Build  a  minor  triad  on  F. 
Build  a  minor  triad  on  D. 
Build  a  minor  triad  on  Di?. 
Build  a  minor  triad  on  E. 
Build  a  minor  triad  on  El?,  etc. 

Broken  Minor  Triads. 


i      i      I 


c  :  i  c :I 


Write  in  your  blank  book  on  the  page  of  C,*  as  shown  on  page 
91,  the  minor  intervals  that  can  be  formed  from  the  major  inter- 
vals, reckoned  from  the  tonic  of  C  major ;  on  the  page  of  G,  the  mi- 
nor intervals  that  can  be  formed  from  the  major  intervals,  reck- 
oned from  the  tonic  of  G.  On  the  pages  of  D,  A,  E,  B,  F$,  etc., 
the  same. 


*  The  page  of  C  in  the  blank  book  is  the  page  on  which  the  scale  of  C  is 
written,  and  on  which  are  to  be  added  intervals  and  chords  belonging  to  the 
key  of  C.     The  other  pages  are  designated  in  the  same  way. 
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Exercise  in  Ear  Training. 

Play  the  major  and  minor  intervals  from    C    in  succession  . 


E 


-f— H- 


1    Let  the  pupil  distinguish  between  them.     Then 


play  the  minor  intervals  from  C  separately.  When  the  pupil 
has  learnt  to  recognize  these  readily,  play  any  perfect,  major,  or 
minor  interval  from  C,  and  let  the  pupil  try  to  name  each  one. 
Gradually  treat  the  intervals  from  other  keynotes  in  the  same 
manner. 

Play  major  and  minor  triads  in  succession,  till  the  pupil  can 
distinguish  between  them  ;  then  play  major  and  minor  triads 
separately,  and  let  the  pupil  name  each  chord.  Play  also  broken 
major  and  minor  triads,  and  let  the  pupil  distinguish  between 
thein. 

Remark.  —  Do  not  try  to  teach  the  pupil  to  recognize  by  ear  the  minor 
intervals  until  he  has  learned  to  distinguish  readily  the  perfect  and  major 
intervals  in  many  keys.  Let  him,  however,  distinguish  between  major  and 
minor  chords. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 
The  Dominant  Seventh  Chord. 

If  to  the  dominant  triad  we  add  a  minor  seventh  from  the  root, 


we  have  a  chord  of  four  tones 


-g>- 
-&- 

f 


This  chord  is  called 


the  dominant  seventh  chord.  It  consists  of  a  root,  a  major 
third,  a  perfect  fifth,  and  a  minor  seventh,  and  is  the  most 
important  chord  of  four  tones.     It  is  designated  thus  :  V7. 

Strike  the  dominant  chord  of  the  key  of  Gr,  add  to  it  a  minor 
seventh,  and  you  will  have  : 


38. 
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Q  :  V7 
Build  a  dominant  seventh  chord  on  C,  G,  A,  B,  E,  F$,  Di?,etc. 
A  chord  that  has  four  tones  can  have  four  positions  : 


First       Second       Third      Fourth        First       Second        Third       Fourth 
position,  position,    position,  position,    position,  position,    position,  position. 
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C  :V7 
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G:  V7 


When  we  have  two  tones  in  a  chord,  one  step  apart,  the  upper 
one  is  the  root. 


& — g,g II  Root- 


If 


we 


had 


r? 

/ 

-m-*o— 

in  a  chord,  which  would  be  the  root? 


If  we  had 


&zj    L   which  would  be  the  root  ? 


You  have  Yearned  that  a  triad  can  belong  to  several  keys.     A 
given  dominant  seventh  chord,  however,  can  belong  to  but  one 
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major  key.     Each  major  key  has  a  dominant  seventh  chord  of  its 
own,  that  no  other  major  key  can  claim.     Thus,  wherever  we  find 


the  chord 


-%- 


i 


we  know  that  we  are  in  the  key  of  C  major, 
(or  as  we  shall  learn  later  in  the  minor  key  of  the  same  name).  For 
instance  :  this  chord 


— 2?" 

if 


I  you  hear  played  by  some  musi- 


cian, who  asks  you  in  what  major  key  he  is  playing.     You  can 
answer  positively  in  the  key  of  G  major,  because 


4 


I 


is  the 


dominant  seventh  chord  of  the  key  of  G  major,  and  can  belong 
to  no  other  major  key. 

The  dominant  seventh  chord  is  naturally  followed  by  the  tonic 
chord  of  the  key  to  which  it  belongs  ;  that  is,  the  dominant  sev- 
enth chord  resolves  to  the  tonic  chord.  The  dominant  seventh 
chord  of  the  key  of  C  resolves  to  the  tonic  chord  of  the  key  of  C. 


40. 


C  :  V7 


The  dominant  seventh  chord  of  the  key  of  G  resolves  to  tne 
tonic  chord  of  the  key  of  G  : 


41. 


G   :  V7 
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The  dominant  seventh  chord  of  the  key  of  D  resolves  to  the 
tonic  chord  of  the  key  of  D  ; 


42. 


! 
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D:\rj  I 

You  can  notice  this  in  the  music  that  you  are  studying.  You 
will  also  notice  that  the  fifth  of  the  dominant  seventh  chord,  the 
least  important  tone,  is  often  left  out. 


Broken  Dominant  Seventh  Chords. 


F:V7  A:V7  G  :V7 

A  musical  phrase  is  like  a  spoken  sentence.      They  both  ex- 
press a  thought ;  one  in  tones,  the  other  in  words.    For  instance  : 


Play  :    44 


(a 


& 


Z7*> 


-f: 


m 


-GL- 


1 


0:1     C:V7     C:l 

Notice  what  a  complete  musical  phrase  you  have  given  in 
these  three  chords.  The  tonic  chord  begins  the  phrase,  the 
dominant  seventh  chord  adds  something  of  more  interest,  and 
then  the  tonic  chord  brings  the  phrase  to  a  satisfactory  end. 

The  chords  of  many  little  pieces  and  studies  consist  entirely  of 
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the  tonic  and  dominant  seventh  chords.  In  the  first  study  from 
Germer's  collection  of  Czerny's  studies,  given  below,  the  chords 
throughout  are  either  the  tonic  or  the  dominant  seventh  chord. 

Study. 


Also  in  the  three  following  studies  of  this  collection,  the  only 
chords  used  are  the  tonic  and  dominant  seventh  chords. 

In  the  "  Zigeunertanz  "  by  Weber,  Piece  2fi,  from  Reinecke's 
collection  of  "  Unsere  Lieblinge"  (Breitkopf  &  Hiirtel  Ed.), 
given  below,  the  only  chords  used  are  the  tonic  and  dominant 
seventh  chords. 

Play  this  little  piece  and  notice  the  construction  of  the 
chords. 

Zigreunertanz.  Weber, 

*  * 


46. 


! 


el#£l^ 


X 

X    -•-    X 


d=3=3=t 


u  iii  iiiii  i  fym 


a=d=i 


i 


C:  I 
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ito-^i 


-3=1 


t  r    t 


r—r 


C:l     C.V7C.I 


C:Nf 


I 


]i 


You  noticed  that  in  Chapter  V,  in  Examples  26,  27,  and  28, 
the  tones  that  occurred  in  the  melody  were  also  found  in  the 
accompanying  harmony. 

Look  at  the  first  measure  in  Example  46.  The  notes  in  the  mel- 
ody that  are  marked  thus  :  x  are  notes  that  belong  to  the  chord 
of  C,  whereas  the  notes  marked  thus :  -  are  discordant  with  the 
chord  of  C. 

Notes  that  the  melody  touches  in  passing  from  a  note  to  another 
of  a  chord  are  called  passing  notes.  Therefore  the  second, 
fourth,  and  eighth  notes  in  Example  46  in  the  first  measure  are 
called  passing  notes. 

A  note  that  the  melody  touches,  between  a  note  of  a  chord 
and  the  repetition  of  the  same  note  is  also  called  a  passing  note. 
This  passing  note  can  be  the  next  note  in  the  scale  to  the  melody 
note,  either  above  or  below.  Such  a  passing  note  is  the  sixth 
note  in  the  first  measure  in  Example  46. 

Play  the  Czerny  Study,  Example  45.  Distinguish  between 
the  notes  that  belong  to  the  different  chords,  and  the  passing 
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notes.     The  notes  belonging  to  the  chords  are  marked  thus  :  x  , 
the  passing  notes  thus  :  -  . 

You  will  also  find  passing  notes  in  accompaniments.  It  is  im- 
possible here  to  go  further  into  the  subject  of  passing  notes.  As 
you  advance  in  the  study  of  music,  light  will  be  thrown  upon 
many  things  which  now  seem  incomprehensible. 

Write  the  dominant  seventh  chords  in  all  the  major  keys,  as 
shown  on  page  91,  in  four  positions,  and  practise  playing  them. 

Designate  the  dominant  seventh  chords  in  the  compositions 
you  are  studying. 

When  a  piece  ends  on  a  tonic  chord  preceded  by  a  dominant 
seventh  chord,  the  ending  is  a  perfect  close  or  a  perfect  ca- 
dence. 

The  last  two  measures  of  Haydn's  Austrian  Hymn  are : 


47 


G  :  V7  G :  I 

The  last  chord  is  the  tonic  chord  of  the  key  of  G  on  the  ac- 
cented beat  of  the  measure  ;  it  is  preceded  by  the  dominant 
seventh  chord  of  the  key  of  G,  the  ending  is  therefore  a  perfect 
cadence. 


Exercise  in  Ear  Training. 

Let  the  pupil  distinguish  between  a  dominant  triad  and  a 
dominant  seventh  chord  at  a  distance  from  the  piano  and  learn 
to  recognize  a  dominant  seventh  chord  when  it  is  struck  separ- 
ately. Play  also  broken  dominant  triads  and  broken  dominant 
seventh  chords,  and  let  the  pupil  distinguish  between  them. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 


Diminished  Intervals, 


From  major  intervals  smaller  intervals  can  be  formed,  which 
are  called  minor  intervals. 

From  perfect  intervals  smaller  intervals  can  be  formed  which 
are  called  diminished  intervals  (that  is  intervals  made 
smaller).  A  diminished  interval  is  formed  from  a  perfect  inter- 
val by  lowering  the  upper  tone  a  half  step,  or  by  raising  the 
lower  tone  a  half  step. 


48. 
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Diminished  Intervals  Formed  from  Perfect  Intervals. 
Dim.  fourths.  Fifths.  Octaves. 


=dte 
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Sometimes  in  the  progress  of  a  melody  a  diminished  prime  is 
found  : 

Dim.  prime. 

IpiH 

It  is  never  used  in  building  up  chords.     It  is  formed  by  lower- 
ing one  or  the  other  tone  of  the  perfect  prime  a  half  step. 

From  minor  intervals  smaller  intervals  can  be  formed,  which 
are  also  called  diminished  intervals.  A  diminished  interval 
is  formed  from  a  minor  interval  by  lowering  the  upper  tone  a 
half  step,  or  by  raising  the  lower  tone  a  half  step. 


49. 


Diminished  Intervals  Formed  from  Minor  Intervals. 
Dim.  thirds.  Dim.  sixths.  Dim.  sevenths. 


$£■ 


-=#&= 


m 


$±bz2= 


=$9- 


Bfc; 


B 


Diminished    seconds   are   not    intervals    but    are   enharmonic 


tone. 


fe=i- 
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If  the  interval  --/L — ^— I  were  to  be  measured,  b  would  have 


to  be  thought  of  as  the  tonic  of  the  major  scale  of  B.     F#  is  the 
fifth  degree  of  the  scale  of  B,  f  g  would  therefore  be  a  dlminisned 


fifth. 


If  the  interval 


t=w=^ 


I  were  to  be  measured,  the  lowest 


in- 
tone, c,  would  have  to  be  thought  of    as  the  tonic  of  a  major 

scale.     Et[  is  the  third  of  the  scale  of  C,  Eb  therefore  would  be 
a  minor  third  and   ebt>  a  diminished  third. 

A  diminished  interval  is  a  whole  step  less  than  a  major  inter- 
val of  the  same  primary  name,  and  a  half  step  less  than  a  perfect 
interval  of  the  same  primary  name. 


b. 

50. 


■m 


<&-        &- 


The  primary  name  of  the  intervals  in  Example  50,  a,  6,  and  c, 
is  a  seventh.  The  seventh  in  Example  a  is  a  major  seventh. 
The  seventh  in  Example  b  is  a  minor  seventh.  The  seventh  in 
Example  c  is  a  diminished  seventh. 

A  story  is  told  of  Teresa  Carreno,  the  now  famous  pianist, 
picking  out  a  diminished  seventh  when  she  was  only  three  years 
old.  The  child  had  been  tucked  up  in  her  little  crib  for  the  night, 
but  she  could  not  sleep.  A  famous  dance  of  that  time,  a  Varso- 
vienne  that  her  older  sister  had  been  practising  the  day  before, 
was  running  through  her  little  brain.  She  climbed  out  of  her 
crib  and  found  her  way  to  the  piano,  and  began  to  pick  out  the 
notes.  She  succeeded  well  till  she  came  to  a  queer  interval  for 
which  she  had  to  fumble  and  hunt.  Sen.  Carreno,  Teresa7* 
father,  hearing  uncertain  touches  on  the  piano,  thought  it  was 
Teresa's  older  sister  practising,  and  came  in  to  tell  her  the  right 
notes.     What  was  his  surprise  to  find  little  Teresa  on  tip  toe  at 
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the  piano,  her  shoulders  on  a  level  with  the  keyboard,  and  just 
striking  the  interval  that  had  evaded  her  at  first ;  it  was  a  dimin- 
ished seventh.     There  are  many  Varsoviennes  ;   there  is  one  of 

l_ 

mat  time  which  has  this  diminished  seventh  in  it  b/td^qEI,  and 


very  likely  this  may  have  been  the  diminished  seventh  little 
Teresa  Carreno  picked  out. 

When  you  have  written  the  intervals  from  the  tonic  of  all  the 
keys  that  have  sharps  as  shown  in  the  Table  on  page  91,  and  are 
ready  to  write  the  intervals  from  the  tonic  of  the  keys  that  have 
flats,  you  must  study  the  paragraphs  below. 

Form  the  intervals  from  F,  the  tonic  of  the  key  that  has  one 
flat,  as  you  have  formed  them. 

Form  the  diminished  intervals  from  Bl;,  Ej?,  A]?,  Dl?,  Gj?,  CK 
the  tonics  of  the  keys  that  have  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  and 
seven  flats,  in  one  way  only,  by  raising  the  lower  note  a  half  step. 
If  you  formed  the  diminished  intervals  by  lowering  the  upper 
note  you  would  have  to  use  a  great  many  flats.  Therefore,  in  a 
key  with  a  signature  of  flats,  diminished  intervals  are  usually 
formed  by  raising  the  lower  note  a  half  step.     For  instance,  the 


major  third  from  g|?  is    /k  %g— 1«  the  minor  third  JS'trrH^frg — I  > 


the  diminished  third  can  be  formed   only  by  raising   the   lower 
note  a  half  step,  thus  :   ~^R~^g — I-     You  could  not  form  it  by 

lowering  the  upper  note  a  half  step,  for  then  you  would  have  to 
use  a  triple  flat  which  is  never  written  in  music. 


Write  out  the  diminished  intervals  that  can  be  formed  from 
the  perfect  and  major  intervals  of  the  key  of  C  (reckoned  from 
C,)  as  shown  on  page  91,  those  formed  from  the  perfect  and 
maior  intervals  reckoned  from  G  on  the  page  of  G,  etc.,  through 
all  the  different  major  keys. 
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Exercise  in  Ear  Training. 

Let  the  pupil  distinguish  at  a  distance  from  the  piano  the 
perfect  intervals  from  the  diminished  intervals.  Play  a  perfect 
fourth  or  fifth  followed  by  a  diminished  fourth  or  fifth. 


i 


II 


Let  him  tell  you  whether  you  have  raised  the  lower  tone  or  low- 
ered the  upper  tone  in  forming  a  diminished  fourth  or  fifth.  Let 
him  distinguish  the  minor  from  the  diminished  intervals.  Play 
a  major,  minor,  or  diminished  third,  tell  the  pupil  it  is  a  third, 
and  let  him  tell  you  what  kind  of  a  third  it  is. 


S3 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

Augmented  Intervals. 

We  have  learned  how  smaller  intervals  are  formed  from  per- 
fect and  major  intervals.  We  are  now  to  study  how  augmented 
intervals  (that  is  intervals  made  larger)  are  formed.  Both  from 
perfect  and  major  intervals  augmented  intervals  can  be 
formed  by  raising  the  upper  tone  a  half  step. 

An  augmented  prime  is  formed  from  a  perfect  prime  by  raising 
one  or  the  other  tone  a  half  step. 


51, 


i 


Augmented  Intervals  Formed  from  Perfect  Intervals. 
Aug.  prime.  Fourth.  Fifth. 


-^S^- 


Augmented  Intervals  Formed  from  Major  Intervals. 
Aug.  second.  Third.  Sixth. 


52 
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Augmented  sevenths  never  occur 


If  the  interval 


I  were   to    be  measured,  c    would 


have  to  be  thought  of  as  the  tonic  of  the  major  scale  of  C.  G  is 
the  fifth  degree  of  the  scale  of  C,  g#  would  therefore  be  an  aug- 
mented fifth. 

An  augmented  interval  is  a  half  step  larger  than  a  major  or  a 
perfect  interval  of  the  same  primary  name. 
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The  primary  name  of  the  intervals  in  Example  53,  a,  b,  and 
c,  is  a  second.  The  second  in  Example  53,  «,  is  a  major  second. 
The  second  in  Example  53,  6,  is  an  augmented  second.  The 
second  in  Example  53,  c,  is  a  minor  second. 

Summary  of  Intervals. 

The  intervals  of  the  major  scale  reckoned  from  the  tonic  are 
perfect  or  major.  From  perfect  intervals  diminished  and  aug- 
mented intervals  can  be  formed.  From  major  intervals  minor 
and  augmented  intervals  can  be  formed.  From  minor  intervals 
diminished  intervals  can  be  formed. 

A  minor  interval  is  smaller  by  a  half  step  than  a  major  inter- 
val of  the  same  primary  name.  A  diminished  interval  is  smaller 
by  a  half  step  than  a  perfect  or  a  minor  interval  of  the  same 
primary  name.  A  diminished  interval  is  smaller  by  a  whole 
step  than  a  major  interval  of  the  same  primary  name.  An 
augmented  interval  is  larger  by  a  half  step  than  a  perfect  or  a 
major  interval  of  the  same  primary  name. 

You  see  how  clear  and  simple  the  intervals  are,  and  how  essen- 
tial it  is  to  understand  them.  When  you  have  obtained  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  them  and  have  accustomed  your  ear  to 
recognize  them,  you  will  have  taken  a  long  step  on  the  road  to 
becoming  a  good  musician. 

Dr.  S.  Jadassohn,  professor  at  the  Royal  Conservatory  of 
Music  at  Leipzig  says  :  "  The  pupil  should  so  accustom  his  ear 
to  the  pitch  of  the  different  intervals,  that  he  can  always  recog- 
nize them." 


Write  out  in  your  blank  harmony  book  the  augmented  inter- 
vals ;  write  the  augmented  intervals  that  are  formed  from  the 
perfect  and  major  intervals  of  the  key  of  C,  (reckoned  from  the 
tonic,)  on  the  page  of  C,  as  shown  on  page  91;  the  augmented 
intervals  that  are  formed  from  the  perfect  and  major  intervals 
reckoned  from  G,  on  the  page  of  G,  etc. 
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Exercise  in  Ear  Training. 

Let  the  pupil  (not  seeing  the  keyboard)  distinguish  between 

the  augmented  and  perfect  intervals,  the  major  and  augmented. 

Play  a  perfect    fifth    followed    by  an  augmented  fifth,  thus  : 

~pn-—^ — ^~y  Let  the  pupil  tell  you  which  is  perfect  and  which 


augmented.  Then  play  an  augmented,  perfect  or  diminished  fifth. 
Tell  the  pupil  it  is  a  fifth,  and  let  him  tell  you  which  kind  of  a 
fifth  it  is,  etc. 
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CHAPTER   X. 
The  Secondary  Triads  in  Major. 

The  triads  built  on  the  first,  fourth,  and  fifth  tones  of  the  scale 
are  the  primary  triads  of  the  key  ;  the  triads  built  on  the  remaining 
tones  of  the  scale,  on  the  second,  third,  sixth,  and  seventh  tones, 
are  the  secondary  triads  : 

Secondary  Triads  in  Major. 
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The  triads  built  on  the  second,  third,  and  sixth  tones  of  the 
major  scale  are  minor  triads. 


The  triad  built  on  the  seventh  tone  of  the  scale  of  C 


i 


is  made  up  of  its  root,  a  minor  third,  and  a  diminished  fifth. 

A  triad  made  up  of  its  root,  a  minor  third,  and  a  diminished 
fifth  is  a  diminished  triad. 

Build  diminished  triads  on  C,  F,  E,  D,  B,  Bb,  etc. 

The  triad  built  on  the  seventh  tone  of  the  major  scale  is  a 
diminished  triad. 

We  have  studied  three  different  kinds  of  triads  :  major,  minor 
and  diminished  triads. 

A  major  triad  is  made  up  of  its  root,  a  major  third,  and  a 
perfect  fifth. 

A  minor  triad  is  made  up  of  its  root,  a  minor  third,  and  a 
perfect  fifth. 

A  diminished  triad  is  made  up  of  its  root,  a  minor  third,  and 
a  diminished  fifth. 
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The  Roman  numerals,  as  we  have  said  before,  designating  major 
triads  are  written  large.  The  chords  built  on  the  tonic,  domi- 
nant and  subdominant  of  the  major  scale  are  designated  thus  •  I, 
V,  IV. 

The  Roman  numerals  designating  minor  triads  are  written  small, 
to  distinguish  them  from  major  triads.  The  triads  built  on  the 
second,  third,  and  sixth  tones  of  the  major  scale  are  designated 
thus  :  11,  in,  vi.  The  Roman  numerals  designating  diminished 
triads  are  written  small  with  an  o  after  them,  to  distinguish  them 
from  minor  triads.  The  triad  built  on  the  seventh  tone  of  the 
major  scale  is  designated  thus  vn°. 

Relative  Keys. 

Some  keys  have  many  tones  in  common,  others  have  few  tones 
in  common,  and  some  keys  have  no  tones  in  common. 

The  key  of  C  and  the  key  of  G  have  all  but  one  tone  in  com- 
mon, the  tone  of  FJf.  The  key  of  G  and  the  key  of  D  have  all 
but  one  tone  in  common,  the  tone  of  C#.  Keys  that  have  many 
tones  in  common  are  called  relative  keys.  Keys  that  have 
many  tones  in  common  have  of  course  many  triads  formed  of 
their  tones,  in  common.  The  key  of  C  and  the  key  of  G  have 
four  of  their  triads  in  common. 
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The  triads  common  to  the  two  keys  are  marked  with  a  x.  The 
major  triads  of  C  and  G  are  common  to  the  two  keys ;  the  minor 
triads  of  e  and  a  are  common  to  the  two  keys. 
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The  close  relationship  of  one  key  to  another  must  never  be 
forgotten. 

Write  the  secondary  triads  that  are  built  on  the  different 
tones  of  the  major  scale,  in  all  major  keys  as  shown  on  page  91. 


Exercise  in  Ear  Training. 

Place  the  pupil  at  a  distance  from  the  piano  and  play  the  dif- 
ferent   triads  —  major,    minor,  and    diminished  —  until    he    can 
readily  recognize  them  whether  played  in  succession  or  separately. 
Let  him  also  distinguish   between    broken    major,  minor,  and 
diminished  triads. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

Consonances  and  Dissonances :  Dependent  and 
Independent  Chords. 

The  perfect  and  major  intervals  and  the  intervals  formed  from 
these,  the  minor,  diminished,  and  augmented  intervals,  are  classed 
ns  consonances  or  dissonances.  It  is  not  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish the  consonances  from  the  dissonances.  The  consonances 
are  the  harmonious  and  smoother  intervals;  the  dissonances  are 
the  less  harmonious  and  rougher  intervals. 

Play  the  normal  intervals  of  the  major  scale. 


Normal  Intervals. 
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Tne  prime,  fourth,  fifth,  and  octave,  and  the  third  and  sixth  are  har- 
monious intervals,  therefore  consonances  ;  the  second  and  seventh 
are  inharmonious  intervals,  therefore  dissonances. 

Consonances  are  divided  into  perfect  and  imperfect  conso- 
nances.    The  perfect  consonances  are  the  perfect  intervals. 

Perfect  Consonances. 


The  imperfect  consonances  are  the  major  and  minor  third  and  the 
major  and  minor  sixth  : 


Imperfect  Consonances. 
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The  perfect  prime  and  perfect  octave  are  the  smoothest  conso- 
nances. 
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The  dissonances  are  the  major  and  minor  second,  the  major 
and  minor  seventh,  and  all  augmented  and  diminished  intervals. 


Dissonances. 
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The  minor  seventh  is  the  smoothest  of  all  dissonances  and  the 
minor  second  the  roughest  of  all  dissonances. 

Dissonances  to  satisfy  the  ear  have  to  be  followed  by  other 
intervals,  that  is,  they  have  to  be  resolved  to  consonances. 
When  you  hear  certain  words,  for  instance  "  whichever,' '  "  but," 
i 'and,"  you  know  that  other  words  will  follow;  dissonances  are 
like  these  words.     When    you    hear  dissonances,  for    instance, 


eIe^ 
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I  you  know  that  other  internals  will  follow. 


Dependent  and  Independent  Chords. 

A  chord  composed  entirely  of  consonant  intervals  is  an  inde- 
pendent chord.  It  satisfies  the  ear  so  completely  that  it  does 
not  have  to  be  resolved. 


Independent  Chords. 
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A  chord  that  contains  a  dissonant  interval  is  a   dependent 
chord. 
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Dependent  Chords. 


Dependent  chords  are  like  dissonances,  they  are  not  complete 
in  themselves.  A  dependent  chord  to  satisfy  the  ear  must  be 
followed  by  another  chord,  that  is,  it  must  be  resolved  to  an 
independent  chord. 

The  major  and  minor  triads  are  the  only  independent 
chords.  All  other  chords  are  dependent  chords  and  have  to  be 
resolved  to  independent  chords.  Sometimes  several  dependent 
chords  occur  in  succession.  When  this  happens  the  last  one 
resolves  to  an  independent  chord. 

The  last  chord  of  a  composition  must  always  be  one  of  the 
independent  chords,  a  major  or  a  minor  chord.  The  two  de- 
pendent chords  that  you  have  already  studied  are  the  dominant 
seventh  chord  and  the  diminished  triad. 
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Neither  of  these  chords  could 


possibly  be  the  final  chord  of  a  composition. 

Here    are    the  last    two   measures  of    Schumann's 
Farmer  ": 


Happy 


Root. 
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You  see  how  impossible  it  would  be  to  stop  on  the  chord  that 
precedes    the  last.       It    is  only  when  the  last  chord  has  been 
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played  that  you  have  a  sense  of  repose.  If  the  piece  ended  with 
the  chord  preceding  the  last,  your  ear  would  not  be  satisfied. 
Notice  also  that  this  dependent  chord  with  its  dissonant  seventh 
brings  out  by  its  very  dissonance  the  sense  of  rest  in  the  final 
chord. 


Exercise  in  Ear  Training. 

Play  consonant  and  dissonant  intervals  ;  let  the  pupil  distin- 
guish between  them.  Play  dependent  and  independent  chords ; 
let  the  pupil  try  to  tell  which  you  have  played.  The  pupil  must 
be  where  he  cannot  see  the  keyboard. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 
Inversion  of  Intervals. 

is  a  perfect  fifth.  If  the  g  is  played  an  octave 
lower,  that  is,  if  the  interval  is  inverted  (turned  over),  it  forms 
a  perfect  fourth  :  =fe^=|- 

=7k    ^— I  is  a  perfect  fourth  ;  when  it  is  inverted  it  forms  a 


perfect  fifth 


iM 


^~^^  I  is  a  perfect  prime ;  when  it  is  inverted  it  forms  a 

llli 


perfect  octave 


A  precious  stone  carefully  polished  on  all  sides  is  put  into 
your  hand ;  you  are  told  that  it  is  perfect.  You  turn  it  upside 
down  and  find  the  bottom  perfect ;  every  side  of  the  stone  is  per- 
fect. Thus  it  is  with  intervals  in  music ;  the  ones  that  are 
called  perfect  remain  perfect  when  they  are  turned  upside  down, 
that  is,  when  they  are  inverted. 

Major  intervals  inverted  form  minor  intervals,  minor  intervals 
inverted  form  major  intervals,  diminished  intervals  inverted 
form  augmented  intervals,  augmented  intervals  inverted  form 
diminished  intervals. 

Perfect  intervals  are  the  only  intervals  that  remain  the  same 
when  they  are  inverted ;  all  other  intervals  are  changed. 

Perfect  Intervals  Inverted  Remain  Perfect. 
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fourth. 
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fifth. 

Perfect  Perfect  Perfect  Perfect 
fifth,    fourth,  octave,  prime. 
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Major  Intervals  Inverted  Become  Minor  Intervals. 


Major 
second. 

Minor 
seventh. 

Major 
third. 

Minor 
sixth. 

Major 
sixth. 
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Minor  Intervals  Inverted  Become  Major  Intervals. 


Minor 
second. 


Major 
seventh. 


Minor    Major 
third,     sixth. 
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sixth. 
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Diminished  Intervals  Inverted  Become  Augmented  Intervals. 


Dim. 
third. 


Aug. 
sixth. 


Dim. 
fourth. 


Aug. 
fifth. 


Dim.      Aug. 
fifth,    fourth. 


Dim. 
sixth. 


Aug. 
third. 


Augmented  Intervals  Inverted  Become  Diminished  Intervals. 


Aug.        Dim. 
second,  seventh. 


Aug. 
third. 


Dim. 
sixth. 
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Notice  that  a  second  when  it  is  inverted  becomes  a  seventh, 


together  making  the  number  nine. 

Notice  that  a  third  when  it  is  inverted  becomes  a  sixth, 
together  making  the  number  nine. 

Notice  that  a  fourth  when  it  is  inverted  becomes  a  fifth,  to- 
gether making  the  number  nine. 

Notice  that  a  fifth  when  it  is  inverted  becomes  a  fourth,  to- 
gether making  the  number  nine. 

Notice  that  a  sixth  when  it  is  inverted  becomes  a  third,  to- 
gether making  the  number  nine. 

Notice  that  a  seventh  when  it  is  inverted  becomes  a  second 
together  making  the  number  nine. 

Notice  that  an  eighth  when  it  is  inverted  becomes  a  prime, 
together  making  the  number  nine. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
The  Harmonic  Minor  Scale. 

Each  major  scale  has  a  closely  related  scale,  which  is  formed 
out  of  its  tones.  This  scale  is  called  a  minor  scale.  It  begins 
on  the  sixth  tone  of  the  major  scale,  to  which  it  is  related.  C 
major  is  therefore  related  to  a  minor. 


(a.)    C  major.  (b.)  a  minor. 
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The  scale  of  a  minor,  as  shown  in  Example  68,  6,  has  the  same 
tones  as  its  relative  major  scale,  C  major.  This  was  the  original 
minor  scale.  Musicians,  however,  were  not  satisfied  with  it.  A 
scale  must  have  a  leading  tone  ;  the  seventh  tone  of  this  scale  was 
a  whole  step  from  the  tonic  above,  and  for  that  reason  could  not 
be  a  true  leading  tone.  The  seventh  tone  was  therefore  raised  a 
half  step  in  order  to  make  it  a  true  and  satisfactory  leading  tone. 
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Harmonic  Minor  Scale. 
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a  minor. 

The  scale  as  shown  in  Example  69,  is  our  harmonic  minor  scale  ; 
it  has  the  same  tones  as  its  relative  major  scale  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  seventh  tone. 

Find  the  tonic  of  the  minor  scale  related  to  G  major. 
Find  the  tonic  of  the  minor  scale  related  to  D  major. 
Find  the  tonic  of  the  minor  scale  related  to  F$  major. 
Find  the  tonic  of  the  minor  scale  related  to  B  major,  etc. 

The  tones  of  the  minor  scale  do  not  follow  one  another  in  the 
same  order  as  the  tones  of  the  major  scale. 

From  the  first  degree  to  the  second  degree  is  a  whole  step. 
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From  the  second  degree  to  the  third  degree  is  a  half  step. 

From  the  third  degree  to  the  fourth  degree  is  a  whole  rt<o. 

From  the  fourth  degree  to  the  fifth  degree  is  a  whole  step. 

From  the  fifth  degree  to  the  sixth  degree  is  a  half  step. 

From  the  sixth  degree  to  the  seventh  degree  is  a  step  and  a 
half. 

From  the  seventh  degree  to  the  eighth  degree  (octave  of  the 
tonic)  is  a  half  step. 

1  2  1  1  2  I2  2 
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The  half  steps  are  between  the  second  and  third,  the  fifth  and 
sixth,  the  seventh  and  eighth  degrees  ;  between  the  sixth  and 
seventh  degrees  there  is  a  step  and  a  half,  and  between  the  other 
degrees  a  whole  step. 

Form  the  harmonic  minor  scale  from  e,  bt>,  a,  c,  d,  etc. 

We  must  see  which  intervals  of  the  minor  scale,  reckoned 
from  the  tonic,  differ  from  the  intervals  of  the  major  scale. 
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a  minor. 


What  is  the  interval  from  the  first  to  the  second  tone?  A 
major  second. 

What  is  the  interval  from  the  first  to  the  third  tone?  A 
minor  third. 

What  is  the  interval  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  tone?  A 
perfect  fourth. 

What  is  the  interval  from  the  first  to  the  fifth  tone  ?  A  per- 
feet  fifth. 
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What  is  the  interval  from  the  first  to  the  sixth  tone?  A  minor 
sixth. 

What  is  the  interval  from  the  first  to  the  seventh  tone  V  A 
major  seventh. 

What  is  the  interval  from  the  first  to  the  eighth  tone  ?  A  per- 
feet  octave. 

What  two  intervals  are  not  the  same  as  the  intervals  of  the 
major  scale?  The  third  and  the  sixth,  which  are  minor  in  the 
minor  scale. 

For  this  reason  the  minor  scale  has  received  the  name  minor. 

The  tones  that  form  a  major  scale  constitute  a  major  key  or  a 
major  family  of  tones. 

The  tones  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  B  constitute  the  key  of  C  major, 
whether  they  are  struck  together  as  chords  or  follow  one  another 
in  an  endless  variety  of  ways.  The  relationship  of  the  tones 
remains  the  same,  as  the  relationship  of  the  members  of  a  family 
is  the  same  whether  they  are  arranged  in  regular  order  or  not. 
When  the  tones  are  played  in  successive  order,  they  form  the 
major  scale. 

It  is  thus  in  minor  keys  or  minor  families  of  tones.  The  tones 
that  form  a  minor  scale  constitute  a  minor  key. 

There  are  two  modes  in  music,  the  major  and  the  minor 
mode.     These  may  not  inappropriately  be  spoken  of  as  races. 

All  the  major  families  of  tones,  the  major  keys,  belong  to  the 
major  race  of  tones  —  the  major  mode. 

All  the  minor  families  of  tones,  the  minor  keys,  belong  to  the 
minor  race  of  tones  —  the  minor  mode. 

Learn  to  say  the  order  of  succession  of  the  harmonic  minor 
scale,  as  you  did  of  the  major  scale,  forward  and  backward. 
Write  the  relative  minor  scale  of  each  major  scale,  and  the  inter- 
vals reckoned  from  the  tonic  of  each,  as  shown  on  page  92. 


Exercise  in  Ear  Training. 

Play  major  and  minor  scales.     Let  the  pupil  distinguish,  not 
seeing  the  keyboard,  a  minor  from  a  major  scale. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

The  Primary  Triads  in  Minor. 

The  first,  fourth,  and  fifth  tones  of  the  minor,  as  well  as  of  the 
major  scale,  are  called  the  tonic,  the  dominant,  and  the  sub- 
dominant. 

The  triads  built  on  the  tonic,  dominant,  and  subdominant  are 
called  the  tonic,  dominant,  and  subdominant  triads.  They  are 
the  primary  triads  of  a  minor  as  well  as  of  a  major  key. 

The  tonic  triad  of  a  minor  key  is  minor. 

The  dominant  triad  of  a  minor  key  is  major. 

The  subdominant  triad  of  a  minor  key  is  minor. 

A  major  key  is  designated  by  a  capital  letter.  A  minor  key 
by  a  small  letter. 


72. 


Primary  Triads  in  Minor. 
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Which  of  the  primary  triads  of  a  minor  key  differ  in  their 
construction  from  the  primary  triads  of  a  major  key?  The 
tonic  and  subdominant  triads  which  are  minor  in  a  minor  hey. 

Which  primary  triad  is  the  same  as  in  a  major  key?  The 
dominant  triad  which  is  major  in  both  modes. 

The  dominant  seventh  chord  in  a  minor  key  has  the 
same  construction  as  the  dominant  seventh  chord  in  a 
major  key. 

It  is  made  up  of  its  root,  a  major  third,  a  perfect  fifth,  and  a 
minor  seventh. 

In   the  key  of  A  major  and  a  minor  the  dominant  seventh 

chord  is  : 
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It  is  in  the  key  of  a  minor  if  it  resolves  to  the  tonic  chord  of 
a  minor;  it  is  in  the  key  of  A  major  if  it  resolves  to  the  tonic 
chord  of  A  major. 


73. 


The  dominant  seventh  chords  in  Example  74,  a  and,  b  are  the 
same  : 
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The  dominant  seventh  chord  in  Example  74,  a,  belongs  to  the 
key  of  C  major,  as  it  resolves  to  the  tonic  triad  of  C  major.  The 
dominant  seventh  chord  in  Example  74,  &,  belongs  to  the  key  of 
c  minor,  as  it  resolves  to  the  tonic  triad  of  c  minor. 

A  dominant  seventh  chord  can  belong  to  a  major  or  a  minor 
key  of  the  same  name. 

Given  below  is  the  first  phrase  of  a  little  piece  by  Theodore 
Oesten,  from  Op.  167,  Book  I.  The  phrase  is  in  the  key  of  a 
minor ;  the  dominant  seventh  chord  in  the  third  measure  resolves 
to  the  tonic  chord  of  a  minor  in  the  fourth  measure. 
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"Write  the  primary  triads  and  the  dominant  seventh  chords, 
as  shown  on  page  92,  in  all  the  minor  keys,  and  practise  playing 
them. 


Exercise  in  Ear  Training. 

Put  the  pupil  where  he  cannot  see  the  keyboard.  Play  the 
tonic  chord  of  a  minor  key  ;  after  it  the  dominant,  subdominant, 
or  dominant  seventh  chord  of  the  key.  Let  the  pupil  tell  you 
which  you  have  played. 

Play  dominant  seventh  chords,  resolve  them  to  major  or 
minor  chords,  and  let  the  pupil  tell  you  to  which  you  have 
resolved  them. 

Play  also  broken  dominant  seventh  chords,  resolve  them  to 
broken  major  or  minor  chords,  and  let  the  pupil  tell  you  to  which 
you  have  resolved  them. 


r" 
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CHAPTER   XV. 


The  Secondary  Triads  in  Minor. 

The  secondary  triads  of  a  minor  key  are  built  on  the  second, 
third,  sixth,  and  seventh  degrees  of  the  minor  scale.  They  are 
built  on  the  same  degrees  of  the  scale  as  the  secondary  triads  of 
a  major  key. 


Ji  minor. 


Secondary  Triads  in  Minor. 
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The  triads  built  on  the  second  and  seventh  degrees  of  the 
minor  scale  are  diminished  triads.  The  triad  built  on  the  sixth 
degree  of  the  minor  scale  is  a  major  triad. 

The  triad  built  on  the  third  degree  of  the  minor  scale  we  have 
not  studied,  as  yet;   it  is  an  augmented  triad. 

An  augmented  triad  is  made  up  of  its  root,  a  major  third, 
and  an  augmented  fifth. 

The  triad  built  on  the  third  degree  of  the  scale  of  a  minor  is  : 


IWfl 
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tt 


is  an  augmented  fifth. 


From  c  to  g 

The  triad  built  on  the  third  degree  of  the  scale  of  g  minor  is 


From  b|?  to  f  tt  is  an  augmented  fifth, 
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The  interval  from  the  root  to  the  fifth  of  the  augmented  triad 
is  an  augmented  fifth ;  therefore  the  triad  is  called  an  augmented 
triad.     Build  augmented  triads  on  D,  B,  A,  F,  Cjt,  etc. 

A  Roman  numeral  designating  an  augmented  triad  is  written 

o  c?  c 

large  with  an  accent  after  it.     The  triad  built  on  the  third  tone 
of  the  minor  scale  is  designated  thus  III9. 

Write  out  the  triads  built  on  the  different  tones  of  the  minor 
scale  in  all  the  minor  keys,  as  shown  on  page  92. 


Exercise  in  Ear  Training. 

Let  the  pupil  distinguish,  without  seeing  the  keyboard,  be- 
tween major,  minor,  diminished,  and  augmented  triads,  and 
learn  to  recognize  them  when  they  are  played  separately. 

Play  also  broken  major,  minor,  diminished,  and  augmented 
triads,  and  let  the  pupil  distinguish  between  them. 
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CHAPTER   XVI 


The  Melodic  Minor  Scale. 

Between  the  sixth  and  seventh  tones  of  the  minor  scale  there 
is  an  augmented  second.     In  a  minor: 


=#=^=Bs=fl 


The  interval  of  an  augmented  second  is  very  difficult  for  sing- 
ers to  intonate ;  therefore  it  has  to  be  avoided  in  vocal  music. 
This  is  usually  done  by  raising  the  sixth  tone  a  half  step  when 
ascending  the  scale,  and  lowering  the  seventh  tone  a  half  step  when 
descending  the  scale.  The  harmonic  minor  scale  thus  changed 
is  called  the  melodic  minor  scale. 
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Harmonic  Minor  Scale  of  a. 
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Melodic  Minor  Scale  of  a. 
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Harmonic  Minor  Scale  of  e. 
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Melodic  Minor  Scale  of  e. 
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The  harmonic  minor  scale  is  the  important  one  in  harmony, 
for  from  its  tones  the  chords  of  a  minor  key  are  built. 


Build  a  melodic  minor  scale  on  d,  b,  e,  g,  a,  c,  etc. 
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Learn  to  say  the  order  of  succession  of  the  melodic  minor  scale 
as  you  did  of  the  major  scale,  forward  and  backward.  Write  the 
melodic  minor  scale,  from  the  tonic  of  each  harmonic  minor 
scale,  as  shown  on  page  92. 


Exercise  in  Ear  Training. 

Play  harmonic  and  melodic  minor  scales ;  let  the  pupil  distin- 
guish between  them  and  learn  to  recognize  each  when  it  ie 
played  separately. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 
Signature  of  Major  and  Minor  Keys. 

A  major  key  and  its  relative  minor  key  have  the  same 
signature.  The  beginning  and  end  of  a  piece  show  in  which  key 
it  is  written. 

For  example,  a  piece  with  the  signature  of  one  sharp  is  in  the 
key  of  G  major  or  e  minor. 

A  piece  begins  with  tones  or  a  chord  belonging  to  the  key  in 
which  it  is  said  to  be  written,  usually  the  tonic  choid,  and  ends 
on  the  tonic  chord  of  the  same  key. 

The  key  of  C  major  and  its  relative  minor  key,  a  minor,  have 
no  signature. 

I.  "  Melodie,''  in  Schumann's  "  Album  for  the  Young,"  has  no 
signature  ;  it  is  therefore  in  the  key  of  C  major  or  a  minor. 

Before  we  can  tell  if  it  is  in  C  major  or  a  minor  we  must  see 
how  the  piece  begins  and  ends. 

The  first  measure  is  : 
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The  last  measure  is 
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The  first  measure  begins  with  tones  that  form  the  tonic  chord 
of  C  major;  the  last  measure  ends  with  tones  that  form  the  tonic 
chord  of  C  major,  therefore  the  piece  is  in  the  key  of  C  major. 

Piece  6,  in  Schumann's  "  Album  for  the  Young, "  has  no  signa- 
ture. It  is  therefore  in  the  key  of  C  major  or  a  minor ;  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  the  piece  will  show  in  which  key  it  is  written. 

The  first  measure  is  : 


80. 


The  last  measure  is 


81, 


The  piece  is  clearly  in  the  key  of  a  minor ;  the  first  tone  is  the 
tonic  of  a  minor;  the  first  chord  is  the  tonic  chord  of  a  minor, 
and  the  piece  ends  on  the  tonic  chord  of  a  minor. 

The  keys  of  G  major  and  e  minor  have  the  signature  of  one 

.harp:  g*^ 

D   major  and  b  minor   have   the    signature    of    two    sharps : 
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A  major  and  /ft  minor  have  the   signature  of  three  sharps  : 

ill 


E  major  and   ctt    minor    have  the  signature  of  four  sharps  : 
I>  major  and    ^n  minor  have  the   signature  of  five  sharps  : 


Ftt   major  and   cm   minor   have  the  signature  of  six  sharps : 
CjJ  major  and  an  minor  have  the  signature  of  seven  sharps  : 


F  major  and  d  minor  have  the  signature  of  one  flat :  : 


£ 


Piece  10,  in  Schumann's  "Album  for  the  Young,''  has  the  sig- 
nature of  one  flat ;  therefore  it  is  in  the  key  of  F  major  or  d 
minor. 

The  first  measure  is  : 
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The  last  measure  is  : 
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The  first  tones  that  are  played  by  the  left  hand  belong  to  the 
tonic  chord  of  F  major ;   the  first  chord  that  is  played  by  the 
right  hand  is  the  tonic  chord  of  F  major,  and  the  piece  ends  on 
the  tonic  chord  of  F  major,  therefore  it  is  in  the  key  of  F  major. 

Piece  9,  in  Schumann's  "Album  for  the  Young,"  has  the  sig- 
nature of  one  flat ;  it  is  therefore  in  the  key  of  F  major  or  d 
minor. 

The  first  measure  is  : 
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The  last  measure  is  : 


85, 


The  tones  of  the  first  half  of  the  first  measure  form  the  tonic 
chord  of  d  minor,  and  the  piece  ends  on  the  tonic  chord  of  d 
minor;  therefore  it  is  in  the  key  of  d  minor. 

The  keys  of  Bj?  major  and  g  minor  have  the  signature  of  two 

'  fa 


c  minor   have    the   signature  of  three    flats : 
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A]?    major    and  f  minor   have    the  signature  of  four   flats : 


gggi 


Dl?  major   and    by  minor   have    the    signature  of  five  flats : 


G|?    major  and    e\?    minor  have  the  signature  of   six    flats 


C\?  major  and  aj?  minor  have  the   signature  of  seven  flats 
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Exercise  in  Ear  Training. 

Play  the  beginning  and  end  of  various  pieces  to  the  pupil ;  tell 
him  the  signature  of  each,  and  let  him  tell  you  in  what  key  each 
is  written.  The  pupil  must  be  where  he  cannot  see  the  key- 
board. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 


Modulation, 


A  musical  composition  begins  and  ends  in  the  same  key,  but 
throughout  the  composition  many  foreign  keys  may  be  introduced. 

Modulation  means  passing  out  of  one  key  into  another  key. 

If  a  piece  begins  in  the  key  of  C  and  then  changes  to  the  key 
of  G,  this  changing  from  one  key  to  another  key  is  modulating 
from  one  key  to  another  key.  Modulation  usually  takes  place 
between  relative  keys.  A  very  common  modulation  is  to  the 
key  of  the  dominant,  that  is,  to  the  key  the  tonic  of  which  is 
the  dominant  of  the  key  from  which  the  modulation  is  made  : 

From  the  key  of  C  to  the  key  of  G. 

From  the  key  of  D  to  the  key  of  A. 

From  the  key  of  E  to  the  key  of  B,  etc. 

Another  common  modulation  is  from  a  major  key  to  its  rela- 
tive minor  key  : 

From  C  major  to  a  minor. 

From  B  major  to  gvi  minor. 

From  D  major  to  b  minor,  etc. 

In  the  "Schumann  Album, "f  Op.  68,  the  first  piece,  "Melodie," 
in  C  major,  has  in  the  fourth  measure  a  modulation  to  the  domi- 
nant key,  that  is  to  the  key  of  G  major. 
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On  the  second  beat  of  the   measure  we  have  the  dominant 
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seventh  chord  of  the  key  of  G,  and  on  the  third  beat  the  tonic 
chord  of  the  key  of  G  major. 

We  have  learned  that  a  given  dominant  seventh  chord  can 
belong  only  to  a  major  key  or  to  a  minor  key  of  the  same  name. 
You  know  that  a  modulation  has  taken  place  to  the  key  of  G 

major  when  you  see  the  dominant  seventh  chord 
lowed  by  the  tonic  chord  of  G  major. 


^1=  fol- 


In  the  second  piece  of  the  Schumann  Album,  in  the  "Soldier's 
March, "  in  G  major,  there  is  a  modulation  in  the  seventh  meas- 
ure to  the  dominant  key  of  D  major  : 
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The  first  chord  in  the  seventh  measure  is  built  on  the  leading 
tone  of  the  key  of  D  major.  The  second  chord  in  the  seventh 
measure  is  the  tonic  chord  of  D  major.  The  first  chord  in  the 
eighth  measure  is  the  dominant  seventh  chord  of  the  key  of  D 
major,  and  the  second  chord  in  the  eighth  measure  is  the  tonic 
chord  of  D  major. 

In  the  Beethoven  "  Sonatina, "  in  G  major,  in  the  fifth  meas- 
ure, there  is  a  modulation  to  the  key  of  C  major : 
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The  bass  of  the  last  half  of  the  fifth  measure  is  the  broken 
dominant  seventh  chord  of  the  key  of  C  major.  The  bass  of  the 
first  half  of  the  sixth  measure  is  the  broken  tonic  chord  of  the 
key  of  C  major.  In  the  last  half  of  the  sixth  measure  we  are 
again  in  the  key  of  G  major. 


Exercise  in  Ear  Training. 

Play  simple  pieces  to  the  pupil ;  tell  him  when  a  modulation 
takes  place,  till  gradually  he  will  be  able  to  recognize  a  change  of 
key  ;  let  him  try  to  tell  you  if  the  modulation  has  taken  place 
to  a  major  or  a  minor  key,  and  when  the  piece  returns  to  the 
original  key. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Doubling  the  tones  of  a  Triad ;   Open  and  Close 
Position  of  Chords. 

A  triad  is  a  chord  of  three  tones ;    but  often  a  triad  needs 
four  parts,  in  which  case  one  of  its  tones  is  doubled. 
The  root  of  a  triad  is  commonly  doubled  : 
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The  fifth  of  a  triad  can  be  doubled,  but  not  as  often  as  the 
root : 
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The  third  of  a  triad  is  least  often  doubled 
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When  one  of  the  tones  of  a  triad  has  been  doubled,  the  chord 
may  still  be  called  a  triad.  There  are  still  three  different  tones, 
though  one  of  them  has  been  doubled. 
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You  must  have  distinguished  in  a  church  quartet  four  different 
voices. 

The  highest  voice  is  the  soprano. 

The  next  highest  voice  is  the  alto. 

The  voice  below  that  is  the  tenor. 

The  lowest  voice  is  the  bass. 

Thus  in  chords  we  will  think  of  the  parts  as  soprano,  alto, 
tenor,  and  bass : 
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Soprano. 

Alto. 

Tenor. 


Bass. 


A  great  deal  of  music  is  written  in  four  parts.  These  may 
easily  be  distinguished  in  Schumann's  "Choral."  Here  are  the 
first  four  measures : 
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Here  the  last  note  in  the  last  measure  has  two  stems ;  this 
means  that  it  belongs  to  two  parts.  If  this  Choral  were  sung  the 
soprano  and  alto  would  both  sing  d. 


Open  and  Close  Position  of  Chords. 

A  chord  is  in  close  position  when  the  three  upper  parts  are 
within  the  compass  of  an  octave,  even  though  the  bass  is  much 
lower. 
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94. 


Triads  in  Close  Position. 
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A  chord  is  in  open  position  when  the  three  upper  parts  are 
spread  out  beyond  the  compass  of  an  octave. 
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Triads  in  Open  Position 

b.  c.  d. 
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The  triad  in  Example  95,  a,  is  in  open  position;  the  three 
upper  parts  are  spread  out  beyond  the  compass  of  an  octave. 

For  the  same  reason  the  triads  in  Example  95,  6,  c,  rf,  e,  and 
f9  are  in  open  position. 


Dominant  Seventh  Chords  in  Open  Position. 
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Practise  playing  chords  with  the  different  tones  in  the  oass, 
and  chords  in  open  and  close  positions. 


Exercise  in  Ear  Training. 

Play  chords  with  the  root,  third  or  fifth  in  the  bass.  Let  the 
pupil  try  to  distinguish  which  interval  is  in  the  bass.  Play 
chords  in  open  and  close  positions.  Let  the  pupil  distinguish  be- 
tween them.  The  pupil  must  be  where  he  cannot  see  the  key- 
board. 


T2 
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CHAPTER   XX 


The  Authentic  Cadence, 


A  cadence  is  the  close  of  a  strain  or  of  a  piece  of  music.  There 
are  three  kinds  of  cadences  :  the  authentic,  the  perfect,  and  the 
plagal  cadence. 

The  last  chord  of  a  cadence  is  the  tonic  chord,  which  generally 
enters  on  an  accented  part  of  the  measure.  When  the  tonic 
chord  is  preceded  by  the  dominant  chord  the  close  is  called  an 
authentic  cadence. 


Authentic  Cadences. 


79. 
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That  you  may  be  able  to  play  cadences  correctly  in  all  the 
different  keys,  you  are  now  to  learn  the  first  rules  about  con- 


necting chords, 


Good. 


98. 


b.  Not  good.         c.    Not  good. 


iN=El=l=iifeEI 


i 


C:  V 


In  Example  98,  a,  the  dominant  chord  is  followed  by  the  tonic 
chord  in  such  a  way  that  the  chords  sound  connected,  whereas  in 
Example  98,  b  and  c,  the  chords  sound  disconnected.  In  order 
that  chords  may  follow  one  another  smoothly  certain  rules  have 
been  established  : 

When  in  two  successive  chords  there  is  a  common  tone  it  must 
remain  in  the  same  part  in  both  chords,  and  tne  other  cones 
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must  be  led  to  those  of  the  next  chord  which  lie  nearest  to  them  : 


99. 
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Both  chords  in  Example  99  having  g  in  them,  g  is  the  com- 
mon tone.  The  alto  has  g  in  the  dominant  chord  ;  therefore  the 
alto  must  keep  g  in  the  tonic  chord : 


100. 


If 


"Or 


I 


75" 


What  tone  is  common  in  the  two  chords  in  Example  100? 
The  common  tone  is  e.  The  alto  has  e  in  the  dominant  chord  ; 
therefore  the  alto  must  keep  e  in  the  tonic  chord. 

In  Example  98,  a,  the  common  tone  g  has  been  kept  in  the 
alto  part ;  that  is,  in  the  same  part  in  both  chords,  and  this  is  cor- 
rect. In  Example  98,  6,  the  common  tone  g  has  not  been  kept 
in  the  same  part  in  both  chords ;  it  is  in  the  alto  part  in  the 
dominant  chord,  and  in  the  soprano  part  in  the  tonic  chord,  which 
is  incorrect. 

In  Example  98,  a,  d  is  in  the  tenor  part  in  the  dominant  chord, 
and  is  led  to  e  in  the  tonic  chord.  This  is  correct.  In  Ex- 
ample 98,  c,  the  tenor  is  at  fault  in  making  the  jump  from  d  in 
the  dominant  chord  to  g  in  the  tonic  chord,  and  in  not  moving 
to  the  nearest  tone. 

If  in  two  successive  chords  the  first  has  the  leading  tone  and 
the  second  the  tonic,  the  leading  tone  is  led  a  half  step  upward 
to  the    tonic : 


101. 
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Leading  tone.        Tonic. 
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Leading  tone.       Tonic. 
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The  dominant  tone,  root  of  the  dominant  chord,  in  the  bass 
of  an  authentic  cadence  is  led  a  skip  of  a  fourth  upward  or  a  fifth 
downward  to  the  tonic  in  the  following  chord  : 


or 
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Authentic  Cadences. 
b.  c. 


103. 
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In  Example  103,  a,  the  common  tone  g  is  in  the  tenor  part  in 
the  dominant  chord,  and  must  therefore  stay  in  the  same  part 
in  the  tonic  chord. 

In  Example  103,  6,  the  common  tone  g  is  in  the  soprano  part 
in  the  dominant  chord,  and  must  therefore  stay  in  the  same  part 
in  the  tonic  chord. 

In  Example  103,  c,  the  dominant  chord  has  the  leading  tone  in 
the  soprano  part,  which  is  led  to  the  tonic  in  the  soprano  part  of 
the  tonic  chord.  An  ending  is  more  complete  when  the  tonic  is 
in  the  soprano  part  of  the  last  chord.  Therefore  the  cadence  in 
Example  103,  c,  is  more  complete  than  the  cadences  in  Exam- 
ple 103,  a  and  b. 

In  minor  as  well  as  in  major  keys  a  close  formed  by  the  suc- 
cession of  the  dominant  and  tonic  chords  is  an  authentic 
cadence. 
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104. 


Authentic  Cadences  in  Minor. 
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Write  authentic  cadences  in  all  the  major  and  minor  keys 
and  practise  playing  them. 


Exercise  in  Ear  Training. 

Play  authentic  cadences  in  major  and  minor  keys.     Let  the 
pupil  distinguish  between  them,  at  a  distance  from  the  piano. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


The  Plagal  Cadence, 


A  close   formed   by  the  suhdominant  chord  followed  by  ths 
tonic  chord  is  called  a  plagal  cadence. 


Plagal  Cadences. 


a. 


105. 
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The  subdominant  tone  in  the  bass  of  a  plagal  cadence  is  led 
a  skip  of  a  fifth  upward  or  a  skip  of  a  fourth  downward  to  the 
tonic  in  the  tonic  chord. 

In  Example  105,  a,  the  common  tone  in  the  subdominant  and 

tonic  chords  is  c.  It  is  in  the  soprano  part  in  the  subdominant 
chord,  therefore  it  must  stay  in  the  same  part  in  the  tonic  chord. 
In  Example  105,  6,  the  common  tone  in  the  subdominant  and 
tonic  chords  is  g.  It  is  in  the  soprano  part  in  the  subdominant 
chord,  therefore  it  must  stay  in  the  same  part  in  the  tonic  chord. 


Plagral  Cadences  in  Minor. 
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The  subdominant  and  tonic  chords  in  minor  keys  are  minor 
chords.  You  must  listen  the  next  time  you  hear  an  Amen  sung 
in  church ;  it  is  generally  a  plagal  cadence. 


Write  plagal  cadences  in  all  the  major  and  minor  keys,  and 
practise  playing  them. 


Exercise  in  Ear  Training. 

Play  plagal  cadences  in  major  and  minor  keys.  Let  the  pupil 
distinguish  at  a  distance  from  the  piano  whether  they  are  in 
major  or  minor.  Play  authentic  and  plagal  cadences,  and  let  the 
pupil  distinguish  between  them. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Resolution  of  the  Dominant  Seventh  Chord. 

We  have  learned  that  an  authentic  cadence  is  the  dominant 
chord  followed  by  the  tonic  chord.  When  the  cadence  is  formed 
by  the  dominant  seventh  chord  followed  by  the  tonic  chord,  the 
close  is  more  complete,  and  is  called  a  perfect  cadence.  Very 
often  the  perfect  cadence  is  also  called  an  authentic  cadence. 


Perfect  Cadences. 

b.  c. 


107. 
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In  Example  107,  in  a,  6,  and  c,  the  fifth  of  the  dominant 
seventh  chord  has  been  left  out.  The  fifth  of  the  dominant 
seventh  chord  is  very  often  omitted  and  the  root  doubled. 

In  the  bass  of  the  perfect  cadence,  the  root  of  the  dominant 
seventh  chord  is  led  a  skip  of  a  fourth  upward  or  a  skip  of  a  fifth 
downward  to  the  tonic  in  the  tonic  chord  : 


108. 
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The  third  and  fifth  of  the  dominant  seventh  chord  progress 
according  to  the  rules  already  given. 

The  seventh  of  the  dominant  seventh  chord  is  led  a  half  step 
downward  to  the  third  of  the  tonic  chord : 
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109. 
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In  major. 


The  seventh  in  the  dominant  seventh  chord  is  the  character- 
istic interval.  It  naturally  falls  to  the  nearest  tone  in  the  tonic 
chord.     You  can  hear  this  if  you  play  : 

Good.       b.       Not  good. 

E 


110, 


In  Example  110,  «,  the  seventh  has  resolved  a  half  step 
downward  and  your  ear  is  satisfied,  whereas  in  b  the  seventh 
having  ascended  leaves  a  sense  of  incompletion. 


111. 


Perfect  Cadences. 
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In  Example  111,  the  seventh  of  the  dominant  seventh  chord, 
b[>,  is  led  a  half  step  downward  to  the  third  of  the  tonic  chord. 

The  bass  of  the  dominant  seventh  chord  is  led  a  skip  upward 
to  the  tonic  in  the  tonic  chord. 

The  third  of  the  dominant  seventh  chord,  e,  the  leading 
tone  of  the  key,  is  led  a  half  step  upward  to  the  tonic,  while  g, 
the  fifth  of  the  dominant  seventh  chord,  is  led  a  whole  step  down- 
ward to  the  tonic  in  the  tonic  chord. 
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To  become  familiar   with   the   resolution   of   the  dominant 
seventh  chord  practise  it  as  given  in  the  following  example: 


112, 


a. 


b. 


c. 
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In  Examples  112  and  113  the  dominant  seventh  chords  resolve 
into  major  chords  (the  tonic  chords  of  major  keys).  The 
seventh  of  the  dominant  seventh  chords  is  led  a  half  step  down- 
ward to  the  major  third  of  the  tonic  chords. 

In  a  minor  key  the  seventh  of  the  dominant  seventh  chord  is 
led  a  whole  step  downward  to  the  minor  third  of  the  tonic  chord. 


114. 
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We  have  said  that  the  leading  tone  is  led  a  half  step  upward 
to  the  tonic  ;  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  When  the  leading 
tone  is  in  a  middle  part,  in  the  alto  or  tenor,  and  when  the 
bass  moves  in  contrary  motion,  the  leading  tone  may  be  led 
downward.     Therefore  Example  112,  a,  could  be  played  thus : 


115 
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In  Example  115  the  leading  tone,  6,  is  in  the  tenor  part,  and 
is  led  downward  to  g  in  the  tonic  chord,  while  the  bass  moves 
upward  to  the  tonic  in  contrary  motion.  In  Example  115 
the  tonic  chord  is  complete.  In  Example  112,  a,  the  tonic  chord 
is  not  complete;  the  leading  tone  in  the  dominant  chord  is  led 
a  half  step  upward  to  the  tonic  in  the  tonic  chord,  and  thus  the 
fifth  in  the  tonic  chord  is  omitted. 

Example  114,  a,  could  be  played  thus : 
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The  leading  tone,  gtt,  is  in  a  middle  part,  and  the  bass  moves 
in  contrary  motion. 


Write  the  dominant  seventh  chord  followed  by  the  tonic 
chord,  as  shown  in  Example  112,  a,  b,  and  c,  in  all  major  and 
minor  keys. 
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Exercise  in  Ear  Training. 

Play  perfect  cadences  in  major  and  minor  keys,  and  also  play 
perfect,  authentic,  and  plagal  cadences.  Let  the  pupil  distinguish 
between  these,  not  seeing  the  keyboard. 

It  will  take  the  pupil  two  or  three  months  to  learn  to  play  and 
to  write  the  perfect  cadence  in  all  the  major  and  minor  keys. 
Try  to  teach  him  during  this  time  to  distinguish  readily  by 
ear  the  different  cadences,  not  neglecting  the  exercises  that  have 
been  given  in  the  preceding  chapters. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 
Diminished  Seventh  Chord. 

All  the  triads  built  on  the  different  degrees  of  the  major  and 
minor  scales  can  have  a  seventh  from  the  root  (  belonging  to  the 
same  key)  added  to  them.  When  a  seventh  from  the  root  is 
added  to  a  triad,  the  chord  is  called  a  chord  of  the  seventh. 
All  chords  of  the  seventh  are  dependent  chords  and  have  to  be 
resolved. 

The  principal  or  primary  chord  of  the  seventh  is  the  dominant 
seventh  chord.  The  other  chords  of  the  seventh  are  called 
secondary  chords  of  the  seventh. 

A  very  important  chord  of  the  seventh  is  the  diminished 
seventh  chord.  It  is  formed  by  adding  a  diminished  seventh 
to  the  triad  built  on  the  seventh  degree  of  the  minor  scale.  It 
consists  of  a  root,  a  minor  third,  a  diminished  fifth,  and  a 
diminished  seventh : 


a  :    vii° 


Build  diminished  seventh  chords  on  A,  Grjf,  F$,  B,  Bfr,  D,  F,  etc. 

The  tones  of  a  diminished  seventh  chord  are  the  same  distance 
from  one  another.  Between  the  root  and  third  there  is  a  minor 
third  ;  between  the  third  and  fifth  there  is  a  minor  third  ;  between 
the  fifth  and  seventh,  another  minor  third.  The  diminished 
seventh  chord  being  built  on  the  leading  tone  of  a  minor  key 
resolves  to  the  tonic  chord  of  the  minor  key  to  which  it  belongs  ; 
for  the  leading  tone  naturally  ascends  to  the  tonic,  while  the 
seventh  of  the  chord  as  naturally  falls  or  resolves  to  the  fifth  of 
the  tonic  chord. 
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You  will    also   find  it  resolving   as  well  to  the  tonic  chord 
of  the  major  key  of  the  same  name  : 
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There  are  many  other  resolutions  of  the  diminished  seventh 
chord.  To  study  them  here  would  take  us  too  far.  From  this 
chapter  is  to  be  learned  the  construction  of  the  diminished 
seventh  chord,  and  the  power  to  recognize  it  when  heard. 

The  two  passages  below  are  from  Mozart's  ff  Fantasie"  in  d 
minor.  In  Example  118  the  diminished  seventh  chord  built  on  f ft, 
the  leading  tone  of  the  scale  of  g  minor,  resolves  to  the  tonic 
chord  of  g  minor  : 
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In  Example  119*  we  have  the  diminished  seventh  chord  built 
on  the  tone  of  gtt,  which  resolves  to  the  tonic  chord  of  A  major. 


119. 


vii^  A :  I 


Practise  writing  and  playing  diminished  seventh  chords. 


Exercise  in  Ear  Training. 

Play  diminished  seventh  chords  ;  resolve  them  into  major  and 
minor  chords.  Let  the  pupil,  at  a  distance  from  the  piano,  tell 
you  whether  you  have  resolved  them  into  major  or  minor  chords. 

Play  broken  diminished  seventh  chords,  and  resolve  them  into 
broken  major  and  minor  chords. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

The  Secondary  Chords  of  the  Seventh  in  Major. 

Chords  of  the  seventh,  as  we  have  learned  in  the  last  chapter, 
can  be  built  on  any  degree  of  the  major  or  minor  scale.  They 
will  differ,  however,  greatly  from  one  another.  We  will  first 
study  the  chords  of  the  seventh  in  major. 
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Chords  of  the  Seventh  in  Major. 
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The  chords  of  the  seventh  on  the  first  and  fourth  degree  are 
alike  in  construction  ;  they  are  major  triads  with  major  sevenths : 
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The  chords  of  the  seventh  on  the  second,  third,  and  sixth 
degree  are  alike  in  construction ;  they  are  minor  triads  with 
minor  sevenths  : 
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The  chord  of  the  seventh  on  the  seventh  degree  is  a  dimin« 
ished  triad  with  a  minor  seventh : 


123. 
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The  primary  chord  of  the  seventh  is  on  the  fifth  degree.     It 
stands  alone  as  the  only  major  triad  with  a  minor  seventh. 
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There  are  four  different  kinds  of  chords  of  the  seventh ; 
as  shown  in  Examples  121,  122,  123,  124,  built  on  the  different 
degrees  of  the  major  scale. 

Write  out  the  chords  of  the  seventh  built  on  the  different 
degrees  of  the  major  scale  in  all  the  major  keys. 


Exercise  in  Ear  Training. 

Play  the  different  chords  of  the  seventh  in  major  and  let  the 
pupil,  not  seeing  the  keyboard,  try  to  distinguish  between 
them. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


The  Secondary  Chords  of  the  Seventh  in  Minor. 
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On  examining  the  chords  of  the  seventh  in  minor  we  find : 
The  chord  of  the  seventh  on  the  first  degree  is  a  minor  triad 
with  a  major  seventh  : 
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The  chord  of  the  seventh  on  the  second  degree  is  a  diminished 
triad  with  a  minor  seventh  : 
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The  chord  of  the  seventh  on  the  third  degree  is  an  augmented 
triad  with  a  major  seventh : 
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The  chord  of  the  seventh  on  the  fourth  degree  is  a  minor  triad 
with  a  minor  seventh : 
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The  primary  chord  of  the  seventh  is  on  the  fifth  degree.      It 
ii  the  only  major  triad  with  a  minor  seventh. 


130, 
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The  chord  of  the  seventh  on  the  sixth  degree  is  a  major  triad 
with  a  major  seventh  : 


131. 
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The   chord   of    the   seventh    on  ,  the    seventh   degree   is   a 
diminished  triad  with  a  diminished  seventh. 


132.  L, 

a:  vn^ 

Each  degree  of  the  minor  scale  has  a  differently  constructed 
chord  of  the  seventh  built  on  it ;  thus  there  are  seven  different 
kinds  of  chords  of  the  seventh  to  be  found  in  minor.  Four 
chords  of  the  seventh  in  minor,  however,  have  the  same  con- 
struction as  chords  of  the  seventh  in  the  major  mode.  Study  the 
table  on  page  90. 

Write  the  chords  of  the  seventh  built  on  the  different  degrees 
of  the  minor  scale  in  all  minor  keys. 


Exercise  in  Ear  Training. 

Let  the  pupil  try  to  distinguish,  not  seeing  the  keyboard,  be- 
tween the  different  chords  of  the  seventh  in  minor. 
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Write  out,  as  shown  in  this  table,  in  all  major  keys  the  major 
scale,  the  perfect  and  major  intervals  ( and  the  intervals  formed 
from  them ),  the  primary  and  secondary  triads  and  the  dominant 
seventh  chord. 
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Write  out,  as  shown  in  this  table,  in  all  minor  keys  the  har- 
monic minor  scale,  the  intervals  reckoned  from  the  tonic  of  each 
minor  scale,  the  primary  and  secondary  triads,  the  dominant 
seventh  chord,  and  the  melodic  minor  scale. 
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Melodic  Minor  Scale. 
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APPENDICES. 

The  exercise  in  the  Appendix  to  a  chapter  is  to  be  -worked  out  by  the  pupil 
after  he  has  written  the  intervals  or  chords,  of  which  the  chapter  treats,  in 
all  the  major  or  minor  keys. 

Appendix  to  Chapter  IV. 

Designate  each  interval  as  perfect  or  major;  the  perfect  "with 
p,  the  major  with  a  capital  M,  and  number  each  as  a  second, 
third,  fourth,  etc. 
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Appendix  to  Chapter  V. 

Designate  the  key  to  which  each  triad  belongs  and  the  degree 
on  which  it  is  built.  When  a  triad  is  given  several  times  in  suc- 
cession, designate  it  as  belonging  to  as  many  different  keys. 
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Appendix  to  Chapter  VI, 


Designate  each  interval  as  perfect  major  or  minor,  the  minor 
with  a  small  m,  and  number  each  interval. 
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Write  the  notes  forming  the  intervals  indicated. 
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Designate  each  triad  as  major  or  minor. 
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Write  the  notes  forming  the  triads  indicated. 
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Appendix  to  Chapter  VII. 


Designate  the  key  to  which  each  dominant  seventh  chord  be- 
longs. 
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Appendix  to  Chapter  VIII. 

Designate  each  interval,  diminished  with  d. 
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Reckon  each  interval  from  the  bass  note,  and  designate  it. 
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Appendix  to  Chapter  IX. 

Designate  each  interval,  the  augmented  with  a. 
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Write  the  notes  forming  the  intervals  indicated. 
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Appendix  to  Chapter  X. 

Write  the  notes  forming  the  triads  indicated. 
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Designate  the  major  key  to  which  each  triad  belongs,  and  the 
degree  on  which  it  is  built. 
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Appendix  to  Chapter  XI, 


Designate  each  interval  as  consonant  or  dissonant,  the  conso- 
nant with  con.,  the  dissonant  with  dis. 
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Designate  each  chord  as  consonant  or  dissonant. 
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Appendix  to  Chapter  XII, 


Designate  each  interval,  and  write  its  inversion  upon  the  staff 
below,  and  designate  the  inversion  also. 
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Appendix  to  Chapter  XIV. 


Designate  the  minor  key  to  which  each  chord  belongs,  and  the 
degree  on  which  it  is  built.  A  minor  key  is  designated  by  a 
small  letter. 
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Appendix  to  Chapter  XV. 


Designate  the  minor  key  to  which  each  chord  belongs,  and 
the  degree  on  which  it  is  built. 
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Appendix  to  Chapter  XXIV. 
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Designate  the  key  and  the  degree  on  which  each  chord  is 
built. 
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INTERVALS,    CHORDS,    AND   EAR    TRAINING. 


Appendix  to  Chapter  XXV. 

Designate  the  minor  key  and  the  degree  on  which  each  chord 
is  built. 
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